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Srectat Notices To Tae Reaper.— With this number, 
we present our readers with a circular prospectus for a new 
volume of the Purenotocicat Journat for 1853, witha 
view to facilitate the work of obtaining new subscribers. 
May we not hope that each Prospectus will be returned to 
us bearing the names of many subscribers ? 

Present Susscrisers are our principal hope, as the 
most efficient co-workers for the future ; those who know by 
experience the utility of the Journal will work for it, and 
recommend it to their neighbors and friends, that they, too, 
may enjoy the benefits of its teachings. Every man and 
woman may, in this way, do essential service to the good 
cause to which the Journal has been, is, and will continue 
to be, devoted. . 


Teacuers, whose special vocation is the training of the 
intellect, can do dothing better for themselves and their 
cause than to read and circulate the Phrenological Journal. 

Eprrors anv Post-Masters will accept our thanks for 
past aid in obtaining subscribers, and will, we trust, con- 
tinue to act in this capacity. 

Tae Janvary Noumper will be sent to all present sub- 
scribers, which they will please to circulate among “the 
people,” as a sample number of the new volume for 1853. 

May we not hope to renew at an early day the acquaint- 
ance of former friends and patrons? Let us anticipate the 
pleasure of again enrolling their names upon our new 
record for the new year. 





Cuaracrers ron Anatysts.—Iin the next volume of the 
Phrenological Journal we propose to give the biographies, 
portraits, and Phrenological developments of many distin- 
guished individuals, among whom we may name 
Gerrit Smite; 
Tusopore Parker, 
Georer Bancrort, 

Horace Mann, Lucretia Mort, 

R. W. Emerson, Assey Ketty Foster, 

Evizaneta Oaxes Surra, Lyman Bercuer, 

Pavuina W. Davis, Joun Pierpont, 

Ametia Bioomer, Samue. Cox, 

Of the illustrious dead, the following will claim the at- 
tention of our readers :— . 
Danigt Wensrer, Isaac T. Hopper, 
Tas Dee or Wettineton, 
and others, of ancient and modern times, who have made 

their mark upon the world. 


Frankwin Pierce, 
Winxrietp Scort, 
Joun P. Hate, 
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PARTING WORDS FOR THE CLOSING 
YEAR. 

Onxwarp! Proeresston! is the watch- 
word of Time, and this, the twelfth number 
of the Phrenological Journal for 1852, bears 
the record. As the flowing stream without 
haste or delay glides onward toward its sea, 
so the year with all its labors, hopes and joys 
has fulfilled its mission, taken rank with the 
past, and given place to the future. 

On tbe closing of the Old Year, and with 
it the termination of another volume, editors 
are, more sensibly than at any other season, 
awakened to the almost unconscious lapse of 
time and the progress of their work. At 
other times the care and labor of preparing 
for each successive number such matter as 
shall bonor and strengthen their cause, and 
aid to make men wiser and better, serve to 
abstract the mind from all thought of the 
rapid flight of time. 

When the farmer rejoices in the plenitude 
of his well-housed crops ; when the mechan- 
ie proudly points to the year’s achievements 
of his genius and his strength ; when the 
merchant posts his books and takes account 
of the gains of the past twelve months ; when 
the laborer gathers around him the fruits of 
his year’s toil; when thanksgiving season for 
the blessings of the Old,and the New Year’s 
greetings bring home the family, and all 
hearts are running over with joy and grati- 
tude ; may not an editor review with equal 
pleasure his pages of the year past, and mea- 
sure his strength, his genius, and his hopes, 
for the year to come, and properly join the 
thankful and rejoicing throng ? 








Many seasons such as this have come and 
gone with us since the Journal had a being 
as the exponent of Phrenological truth, and 
we may indulge a commendable pride and 
pleasure in view of the fact that we still re- 
tain on our subscription books not a few of 
the names of our first year’s subscribers. 
Others there are, counted by thousands 
whose names have been on our list for ten 
years, and it is no less due to justice than to 
gratitude to acknowledge the valuable aid 
they have rendered us by kind words of en- 
couragement, by volunteering to act as home 
agents, and by their pens. Such names stand 
on our books as stereotyped facts, and have 
become familiar to us and our assistants as 
“household words.” 


Who would not willingly labor for such co- 
workers, and feel that their cause in such hands 
has not only the impress of immortality but 
of progress stamped upon it? And what is 
more than most publishers can say, not one 
of our subscribers owes us a cent. We have 
no sorry complaints to make about non-pay- 
ing subscribers. Our friends read the Jour- 
nal, not to kill time or from idle curiosity, 
but for the real love of the truth. Nota few 
in writing to renew their subscriptions, say, 
“Cousider me a life subscriber.” Were it 
not for the rushing accession of new names 
every year, we should be half inclined to 
print the names in our subscription books. 

What say the readers of the Journal rela- 
tive to the future—the past certainly is secure. 
It has had its seed time, its tender blade, and 
its harvest. Thousands acknowledge, “some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred 
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fold,” of wisdom and knowledge from the pe- 
rusal of the Journal. Coeval with the date of 
their first subscription do they count the dawn- 
ing of their day of self-knowledge, mental im- 
provement, and consequent happiness, not that 
ephemeral joy and satisfaction that titillates 
the fancy and inflames the imagination, ob- 
tained from the light, trashy literature of the 
day, but that, substantial joy which blesses 
the mind of him who learns his springs of 
mental action and how to obey the laws 
of God and nature in a harmonious develop- 
ment and activity of all his powers. 

Millions of the human race are struggling 
along through life, to them “a vale of tears” 
—some suffering tortures worse than death 
from an ignorant abuse of some appetite or 
passion, others are miserable because of a de- 
ranged and inflamed nervous system which 
they do not know how to cure ; others still, 
suffer from the excessive and unregulated ac- 
tivity of different classes of their mental fac- 
ulties, which produces a constant antagonism 
in their natures and destroys their power, 
usefulness, and happiness. 

To such persons a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology, as taught in the Jour- 
nal, opens as it were “a new heaven and a 
new earth,” by teaching them how to obtain 
a sound mind and a healthy body. Then 
they begin to know what /ife is, and for the 
first time appreciate the benevolent intention 
of the Creator in endowing them with the 
various functions of mind and body which 
have hitherto been so “ jangled and out of 
tune” as to yield discord instead of harmony. 
Nor is this acquisition of happiness merely 
individual and selfish. Parents, teachers, 
physicians and ministers, hail the dawning of 
this new light upon their minds in view of 
applying it in the discharge of their duties 
to those who are committed to their care. 
Were we to publish all the encomiums be- 
stowed on the value of these sciences for the 
above purpose that we receive from the clas- 
ses just named, there would be little room in 
the Journal for anything else. 


We are pleased to know, that teachers are 
everywhere beginning to adopt Phrenology 
as a guide to them in teaching and governing 
youth according to the peculiar constitution 
of each mind, and that the most valuable 
results are constantly being developed. Sev- 
eral highly interesting articles in the present 
volume, on the applicability of Phrenology 
to teaching, from teachers, evince the diffu- 
sion and importance of this knowledge. 





Our subscribers have hitherto “ dealt boun- 
tifully with us.” They have not only 
promptly ordered the Journal, paid for and 
read it, but they have become agents and col- 
porteurs for the Journal and its doctrines, 
making the whole continent missionary 
ground, and their success has been unparal- 
leled. Such co-workers inspire us with hope 
and strength to labor. While our grateful 
thanks are tendered for the past, we solicit a 
continuance of their labors for the good 
cause in future. It is ours to make the Jour- 
nal worthy of support; for its universal cir- 
culation we look to the lovers of the cause 
among “the people.” Shall we have their 
continued co-operation? The New Year will 
tell. 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 


TEACHING : 


OR MY EXPERIENCE. 
BY F. W. GILLETT. NUMBER II. 





How necessary to cultivate the powers which point out 
the sources of our errors, for the very highest sentiments 
of human nature err without the guidance of intelligence. 
--SPuRZzHEIM. 

I donot know that the old adage, “It requires 
the wisdom of Solomon, and the patience of Job, 
to bring up a child,” is true, when applied to one’s 
own child; to one of whom we may have the 
management from birth till the time when the 
seed we have sown, buds, and blossoms, and bears 
fruit, but I am satisfied that it is literally true 
when applied to the trials of a school-teacher. 
One is expected, and sometimes sadly blamed if 
one does not do it—to make Washingtons and 
Franklins—Sigourneys and Mayos—of those who 
are too dull to see, and too indolent to act. One is 
required to make meek, quiet, patient creatures, of 
noisy, turbulent spirits; to render doeile and peace- 
able, children whom fathers and mothers have 
first made saucy and ungovernable. 

In the summer of 1848, I was teacher in a very 
pleasant school, in a beautiful rural district, and 
my pupils, most of them, were as obedient and 
manageable as pupils of the same age ever are. 
Among my scholars were two brothers—the eldest 
fourteen, the younger twelve. The brothers had 
been rather rudely handled by many of their 
teachers, and were considered unruly, if not very 
ugly boys; in truth, it was doubted whether, with- 
out the whip, I could govern them. But a whip 
was something I had never used in a school-room, 
and was quite determined to get along without it. 
At first, the younger boy seemed quite surprised 
that I did not notice his pranks, such as pinching, 
pricking, or kicking those next him, throwing paper 
balls across the room, spitting, coughing, dropping 
his books, &c. A few days passed in this manner, 
and my only reproval was to ask, as I laid my 
hand tenderly upon his head, “Have you learned 
your lesson, John?” He would look up into my face 
and wink his small black eyes, while an expression 





that seemed given by the very spirit of evil, crept 
over his face, and answer, “No, I hain’t.”” One 
noon, as I was sitting by the table, he came to me 
and asked,—* Why don’t you whip me, Miss W.?” 

“Do you deserve a whipping? I asked, good 
naturedly.” 

“Ye-yes, I guess—I don’t know. You hain’t 
called me up neither.” 

“ What should I call you up for ?” 

“ Why—why—I'm—ain’t I ugly, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Do you mean to be ugly ? You are roguich 
perhaps; but I have seen such boys before.” 

“ Have you, well, don’t you whip them ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Don’t whip em! don’t you get mad, either ?” 

“Oh, no. I dosomething worse than that.” 

“Wuss, what wuss? I wonder what wuss, dont 
you boys?” 

“I make them sorry they have done wrong, and 
then do better.” 

“ How do you make ’em sorry, I shan’t be sorry.” 

“Ob yes, you will. You'll be one of my best 
scholars, before school is out.” I said this for effect ; 
but I doubted. His perceptive powers were so 
deficient, his benevolence, veneration and conscien- 
tiousness so small, and his firmness, self-esteem, 
combativeness and destructiveness so large, that I 
feared his better feelings could not be reached. 
However, I was satisfied, that if I could pound 
evil into him, 1 could not pound it out; and de- 
termined if possible, to subdue him by some other 
influence. On the afternoon of the above mentioned 
day, he became so noisy, that I gave him his books 
and hat, and told him he might go home. “ Home 
—home—why ! don’t want to go home! Be you 
going home? (he asked of his brother.) Well— 
well, I don’t want to go, I'd rather you’d—you'd 
whip me.” 

That was it—he had a little pride, and did not 
like to be turned out of school. I led him out, 
and bidding him good afternoon, shut the door. 
In about fifteen minutes he returned, and as I 
opened the door said,—* If you'll let me come in, 
I'll be a good boy, and never do wrong any more.” 
There were tears in his little black eyes, as I led 
him to his seat, and his brown face sparkled with 
joy. It was the first beautiful expression I had 
seen upon his countenance. 

That night, after I had retired to my room, I 
overheard the brothers (who slept not far from me) 
conversing about the event of the day; and the 
elder one said,—“ Johnny, what made you act so 
to-day, I should think you'd be ashamed.” 


“Why, Leme, I never heard you talk like that 
before. Ain’t you ugly—and did'nt you fight Miss 
J. last summer?” 

“Yes, I did; cause she jaw’d and pounded me, 
but this school marm treats us as well as anybody, 
and yow hain’t seen me ugly to her, have you ?” 

“ Well I swanny, Leme, you be better this sum- 
mer than you ever was afore; but I never thought 
on’t.”, 

“Then think, and not act so again, or I shall tell 
father.” 

“0, I just wanted to make her mad, that’s all. 
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Inever seen a teacher as would’nt get mad—did 
you, Leme ?” 

“If you do so agin, I'll tell father, and if he don’t 
lick you, I will” 

“ Well, I swanny—let’s go to sleep, I won’t do 
60 any more.” 

In the school was a younger brother, about five 
years old, he had never been to school before, and 
had not the first thought of obeying. I hardly 
knew what to do witk him, physical punishment 
would be of no use, therefore I waited to learn 
him. I did not command him, for I did 
not wish him to know he could disobey me. 
His first day in school, I asked him if he 
would like to read. “ No, I ould’nt—’ou d——d 
fool ’ou,” was the reply. He did not like any one, 
was somewhat moody and silent. After he had 
been in school a few days I observed that he did 
not go home with the other scholars, at the close 
of school, and I asked him the reason. “O, I'm 
doin to tarry ’our sassel” (satchel.) I went by 
his home to my boarding-place. I was surprised 
that he should think of it, but replied,—*“ You are a 
very good little boy, I shall not be so tired when I 
get to Mrs. H.’s, if you will carry my satchel.” 

He walked around the school-house a few mo- 
ments, and then came to a stand-still before my 
desk, and with my satchel in his hand, and his 
short, fat arms folded over his round, sturdy chest, 
exclaimed,—“ Miss ’oolley, miss ‘oolley—I ‘ubs 
(loves) ’ou best ob any body in de ’urld” (world). 
That was enough, he had learned a little, and he 
was so devoted to me, that when I had occasion to 
correct a scholar, I have seen him rise from his low 
seat, and pouting his thick lips, cry out, “If’ou 
don’t mind her, I’ll shrow (throw) a bick at ’ou.” 

Corrace Hitt, Mics. 


A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS. 
BY ONE OF THEIR NUMBER. 
NO. IL. 

In the first article we considered the develop- 
ments of combativeness, destructiveness, cautious- 
ness, firmness, veneration and benevolence in the 
heads of thirty-six Anglo-American boys. We 
will now conclude by stating the developments of 
six other leading organs, and by making a few 
practical observations on the proper management 
of those possessing the like parentage and a similar 
organization. 

One great element of the Anglo-American cha- 
racter is ambition, intense, persevering, all-accom- 
plishing ambition, which shrinks from no opposition 
and brooks no superiority. This same ambition is 
possessed in a remarkable degree by these boys, 
as will appear by recurring to the great develop- 
ment of combativeness and destructiveness as given 
in the first article, and also by considering the 
following table of the relative sizes of 

Self-esteem. Approbativeness. 





Banal ..cccccccccccccs + 1 
AVETAZS  ceevcccscece 12 2 
PE ccc. ccccccoccece 10 15 
RAED cccccccccseccees 10 16 
Very large............ 00 2 


Hope was not examined critically, but will not 
average full, hence discouragements often gain a 





momentary ascendency over them, but when their 
energies become thoroughly aroused they succeed 
beyond their own expectations and accomplish ap- 
parent impossibilities. The principal difficulty the 
teacher meets with is the direction of all this 
energy, because the human mind is so constituted 
that it must be continually at work; if not busied 
with doing good it invariably does wrong, for it 
cannot lie dormant, and the same energy which 
is mighty in doing right, acts with equal intensity 
in doing wrong ; hence the origin of the proverb, 
“ An idle brain is the Devil’s workshop.” 

Keep the scholar at work at that which is profit- 
able, and at the same time make it agreeable, and 
the teacher will experience but little difficulty in 
directing him in the paths of rectitude and virtue. 


Though the Americans, as a nation, are very 
eager to make money, it is generally for the pur- 
pose of expending it on their wants and gratifica- 
tions. The opportunities for observing the opera- 
tions of this grasping organ, acquisitiveness, in and 
about school are quite numerous. It manifests 
itself it in dickering, trading and bargaining, and 
many a young dealer in marbles and jack-knives 
will rival a Chatham-street Jew in cunning and 
avarice. In fact trifles are to the boy what mer- 
chandise is to the man, and the successful dealer 
in the first, is almost always sure to become the 
successful dealer in the last. In this, as in other 
respects, the boy is the father of the maa. When 
a boy desires anything he desires it with all his 
heart and soul; the larger organs make a direct 
and forcible appeal to acquisitiveness, which organ 
then seems supremely large, but when the gratifi- 
cation is obtained and the indication met, it sinks 
back to its usual level. In seeking to gratify the 
stronger demands of their nature many are con- 
sidered as having large acquisitiveness, but such, 
in many cases, will be found to be false, and proved 
to be so by supplying the gratification sought, 
when the demand will cease, and the indication 
disappear. When this is the ruling organ all the 
others become subservient to it, and nothing but 
gold will satisfy its cravings, which in time become 
so insatiate that untold millious could not quench 
them. 

When this organ is large, and combined with 
equally large secretiveness, it manifests itself in a 
decidedly dark and mysterious manner, especially 
if the moral organs are weak. But such is not the 
case with those under consideration. They are on 
the whole frank and open, possessing but little 
ability to conceal, and, as a general thing, give 
vent to their feelings in no measured terms. I 
sometimes think they possess scarcely sufficient to 
carry them smoothly through the world. 

From the above we would be led to consider 
acquisitiveness and secretiveness far from large, 
particularly the latter, and such will be found to 


be the fact, as the following table will show. 
Acquisitiveness. Secretiveness. 


Small ....c.cccccccccecees 1 6 
AWVETOBS ccccccccccccccce 12 15 
DUD cescccvcccescccosese 12 10 
Large ....ccceccecccsscess ll 5 


The development of ideality and mirthfulness is 
large. The former gives a degree of refinement 





and neatness to the persons of those well-bred 
which is quickly observable in words and deeds. 
But the great development of the executive facul- 
ties, combined with average secretiveness, causes 
them in moments of excitement to give vent to 
expressions which shock their own and others’ ideas 
of refinement and propriety. 

When not under excitement, ideality, though 
not a governing, is at a least a modifying organ, 
and is one which the teacher should by all means 
endeavor to cultivate both in himself and his 
pupils. The way and means thereto is, to open his 
own mind to the perception of beauty in all its 
many varied forms, particularly the numberless 
beauties of nature. If he is an ardent admirer of 
the beauties of nature and of art, he cannot but im- 
press his own feelings upon his pupils, and the 
more vivid and exquisite his own love of the beau- 
tiful, the more powerfully will he influence their 
feelings and stimulate their ideality to increased 
action and consequent growth. 

Our present modes of life are but little calculated 
to educate this organ, but there appears to be a 
decided increase in its developments during the 
past few years. For proof of this we have only to 
look at the increased architectural beauty and or- 
nament of our edifices as compared with those of 
a few years ago: also at the increased demand for 
pictures and engravings. That itis on the increase 
we may assure ourselves by considering the num- 
ber of illustrated papers and books, constantly 
multiplying, and of lithograph, steel and copper- 
plate engravings with which the country is flooded. 
They are most illy-conceived und poorly executed, 
but are still far in advance of the productions of 
ten years ago, and when public taste becomes so 
refined as to call for works of higher artistic 
merit, an increased ideality will furnish them and 
the supply thus keep pace with the demand. It is 
from the rising generation that art is to receive 
both encouragement and advancement, hence the 
necessity of educating this humanizing and beauti- 
fying faculty. 

But another than a mere dollar-and-cent motive 
should impel us to its cultivation. It beautifies 
and adorns, it refines and elevates, it purifies and 
ennobles, it gazes upon the waste places of the 
earth and finds in them beauty and grace: it gives 
to nature a thousand varied charms, and opens the 
eyes to behold the mantle of loveliness and beauty 
with which the Creator has clothed the earth: it 
distinguishes the savage from the beast and the 
man from the savage. 

Let us then educate this divine faculty properly, 
and bring to ourselves increased pleasure and 
profit by its legitimate gratification. 

Mirthfulness, of all organs, is the most easily ex- 
cited, the most difficult to conceal, and, I had 
almost said, the most innocent and beneficial in its 
gratification. It is of great use to the teacher if he 
has the ability to excite it moderately in his pupils, 
If it is large in his own head he sympathizes freely 
with them in its manifestations, and should en- 
deavor to direct it to its legitimate uses, the im- 
parting of liveliness and elasticity to the spirits, 
the augmenting of both the power and activity of 
the mind, and the preservation of health and cor- 
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poreal vigor. I am inclined to believe the truth 
of the old adage, that “he cannot be thoroughly 
bad who can heartily laugh,” probably because I 
have the organ large. This organ responds most 
readily to the will of another, and therefore nothing 
is more contagious than laughter—except gaping. 

There is a saying, that a person is better pleased 
with others when well pleased with himeelf, and 
this is especially true in the schoolroom. When 
the scholars are getting dull, languid, and irritable, 
and the teacher finds himself going the same road, 
his best plan is to open all the doors and windows, 
allowing a free current of air to pass through the 
room, observing all proper precautions, and then in 
some manner appropriate and dignified excite their 
mirthfulness and get up a general laugh, the more 
general the better. 

In this manner the bad air will most effectually 
be expelled from their lungs, the room re-supplied 
with a pure atmosphere ; the spirits will corre- 
spondingly revive, languor and listlessnees will 
give place to ardor and liveliness; the dull, heavy 
eye will be brightened into light and cheerfulness, 
and the blood, instead of creeping in sluggish 
streams through languid channels, will bound on its 
errand of life with vigor and elasticity. 


It is true that such a course will interrupt the 
order of exercises, and cause considerable disturb- 
ance which will at first be difficult to repress, but 
the general cheerfulness, elasticity and good nature 
which will follow, in strong contrast with their pre- 
vious mental and physical condition, will amply 
compensate for all the inconveniences attending 
the interruption. 

Children were wisely gifted with a happy, joy- 
ous, and cheerful disposition, and it needs as much 
education as any other faculty of the mind. If too 
large and active it needs checking, and if deficient 
it need scultivation. Chilling, blighting cares come 
soon enough to cast their dark shadows over the 
pathway of youth. 

If then a disposition of cheerfulness, a desire to 
mingle the pleasant and agreeable with the harsh 
and disagreeable, the ability to look at discomforts 
in a bright and shining light, and the happy faculty 
of tinging the rainbow of mere worldly hope with 
grotesque and pleasing colors, be instilled into the 
mind, together with the proper development of the 
higher and more ennobling powers, you fulfil the 
indications of nature, develop the whole man har- 
moniously, and render him superior to many, if not 
all of the ills and ails of life. 

The temper and disposition of the scholar is, in 
many cases, but the reflection of the temper and 
disposition of the teacher, so that if the latter 
wishes to pass the day in peace and happiness, let 
him bring to the school a sound mind in a sound 
body and a cheerful and contented heart, and his 
end is gained. There is truth as well as poetry in 
Goldsmith's lines— 


“ Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, and many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper. circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.” 


The following are the developments of Ideality 
and Mirthfulness :— 


— a 


Ideality. Mirthfulness. 
Bama... ccccccccccccrccccccccce 1 4 
AVOTEGR. 000 cccccceccccccccces 8 12 
POR coc cccccccecocccccovecces 17 13 
LAND coc ccccccccccescseseces - 7 


The manifestations of the latter are more direct- 
ly apparent than those of the former, hence an aver- 
age development of the one produces apparently 
a greater effect than a large development of the 
other. 

The teacher often meets with boys whose brains 


are unwieldy, and they apparently too weak to use 
them with facility. This is frequently the case, 
and, as far as my experience extends, is only true 
of those who have large or very large heads. The 
reason is plain. 

Nature first puts forth her energies to build up 
the body and lay the foundation of a good consti- 
tution, and after a sufficient development of these 
essentials she begins to perfect the whole, and to 
rear the superstructure of the mind by maturing 
the brain and nervous system. While the vitality 
is employed in forming and perfecting the body, 
the brain, especially a large one, does not receive 
its proper amount of nourishment and support, and 
consequently manifests but little power; but when 
nature has perfected the machinery by which the 
mind is to be brought in contact with material 
things, she then pours into the brain an increased 
flow of blood, the mind awakens as from a dream, 
and the dull and almost stupid boy becomes the 
giant-minded and intellectual man. Hence the 
reason why so many of our most gifted men have 
been dull boys; though it by no means follows that 
all dull boys are to become gifted and intellectual 
men, 

The converse of the above statement is true toa 
great extent. The brain of the precocious boy is 
often small, very active, and generally over-train- 
ed, possessing brilliancy but not power. Nature 
stimulated by injudicious mental training, expends 
much of her energy in prematurely perfecting the 
brain and nervous system, and leaves the body to 
suffer from neglect. The consequence is, that the 
precocious boy either dies during the period of 
adolescence, or when arrived at maturity disap- 
points the expectations of fond parents and admi- 
ring friends by evidencing but a limited amount of 
intellect. 

It therefore follows, that the dull should be 
treated with consideration and kindness, and sel- 
dom if ever ridiculed for their dullness, knowing 
that they are in what may be termed a transition 
state; at the same time bearing in mind the truth 
everywhere apparent in nature, that those beings 
which are the longest in coming to maturity pos- 
sess the greatest amount of mental and physical 
strength, retain their powers undiminished for the 
greatest length of time, and are slowest in yield- 
ing to decay and death. The precocious and pre- 
maturely intellectual should be checked, and en- 
‘couraged to pursuits and employments calculated 
to develop the physical system at the same time 
that they afford but a moderate stimulus to their 
intellectual. 

A fish a day old is as well informed in matters 
pertaining to itself and its situation as its venera- 
ble grandparent who has just left the water with a 











hook in his gills. And there are many such fish 
among men. They apparently possess marvellous 
powers in youth, but manifest less and less ability 
as age advances, until arrived at fifty, when they 
are ready to believe that the period of man’s 
brightness is his youth, that the older he becomes 
the less he knows, and they are finally forced to 
the conclusion, that with all the experiences of age 
and reflection he is but a little removed from a 
natural fool. 


We have thus far considered merely a few of the 
mental developments of these youths; let us now 
make some inquiries into their physical organiza- 
tions, and close with a few remarks on their tem. 
peraments. 


They are generally small of their age, with large 
heads ; and possess more intensity of action than 
power of passive endurance, but when accustomed 
to hardships from infancy they possess elasticity of 
constitution and powers of active endurance entire- 
ly unexpected in persons of their apparent physical 
organizations. 

The children of the wealthy—those tenderly 
nurtured and unaccustomed to privations—possess 
a large share of the nervous temperament, minds 
highly cultivated and delicate physical organiza- 
tions ; those of the needy, accustomed to want and 
inured to labor, possess less of the nervous and 
more of the vital and motive temperaments, minds 
susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, and 
physical systems strengthened by plain food and 
active exercise. Hence we may infer that the chil- 
dren of the poor are to continue and increase the. 
physical capabilities of the race, while those of 
the wealthy are to refine and mentalize it. 

The temperaments of these boys are the vital- 
mental and the motive-mental, or, according to an- 
other naming, the sanguine-nervous and the bilious- 
nervous, very few exhibiting marks of the lym- 
phatic. 

Those of the sanguine and nervous combined in 
great intensity invariably give the teacher the most 
trouble—not wilfully but heedlessly. They are 
high-pressure engines carrying an almost incalcula- 
ble amount of steam to the square inch. Move 
they must, and move they will, in spite of every 
restriction, unless placed in such a position that 
they cannot without incurring positive danger. 
They are not wilfully disobedient, but the com- 
mands of nature are more powerful with them 
than human will. She commands them to move, 
and move they must, or suffer. To boys of this 
stamp, one position for a half hour is exquisite tor- 
ture; they enjoy intensely, and suffer equally so. 
In all their physical and mental manifestations they 
are more intense than powerful, and are often more 
plague than profit. They are too vacillating to ac- 
complish much, and need as much restraining as 
their neighbors of the lymphatic temperament need 
urging. 

Teachers prefer to have their patience tried by 
the active, nervous, and quick-witted, rather than 
by the dull and stupid, for the same reason that 
they would prefer a mettlesome, high-blooded 
horse to an old drone which needed continual ur- 
ging with the whip and spur. W.0. R. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The recent death of this great statesman and or- 
ator invests his name and history with a new in- 
terest. To give a sketch of his life would be to re- 
peat what all readers are expected to know, and 
to do justice to the subject, would involve the his- 
tory of the country since the foundation of our gov- 
ernment. All reverently bow before the majesty 
of his mighty mind, and feel that in his death the 
world has lost its greatest man. 


In a future number we propose to give a critical 
analysis of his phrenological character. At present 
we give two likenesses—a front and a profile view. 
The front view gives that lion-like look which in- 
spires in us the sense of his gigantic power. The 
profile view, which we regard as an excellent out- 
line, shows immense length of head from the ear 
forward in the region of intellect. 

Daniel Webster was born in Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, January 18, 1782, and his age at the 
time of his death, October 24, 1852, was seventy 
years, nine months, and six days. 


His father, Ebenezer Webster, was an officer in 
the Revolution, and served with distinction through 
the whole war. He was subsequently a Judge of 
the County Court, was a man of sound talent, and 
a leading mind among the leading men of his 
day. 

In the summer of 1797, Daniel entered Dart- 
mouth College as a Freshman. The regular duties 
of a student were performed by him with faithful- 
ness and energy. He lost no time in idle dissipa- 
tions, became noted for a constant avidity for read- 
ing, and devoted much attention to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of English literature. Among his 
college pastimes he superintended the publication 
of a small weekly newspaper, to which he contrib- 
uted various selections, and occasionally an original 
essay. 

These early efforts in composition are prob- 
ably the first of his writings that were ever pub- 
lished. Graduating with the approbation of his fel- 





lows, and in receipt of the honorable testimonials 
of merit, though not displaying any remarkable 
powers, which would seem to indicate his future 
greatness, Daniel returned home, determined to 
adopt the profession of the law for a livelihood. 

A course of legal reading was begun under the 
eye of Mr. Thompson, afterward United States 


Senator. His studies were not, however, suffered 
to be prolonged without interruption. Anxious 
that his brother Ezekiel should possess advantages 
for education similar to those enjoyed by himself, 
he interceded with his father with such success that 
the brother, in 1801, was sent to college. To meet 
the additional expenses which this circumstance in- 
volved, Daniel temporarily forsook the law and 
commenced teaching school, as much to advance 
his brother as to cover the necessary expenditures 
in the prosecution of his own profession. 

In September, 1802, Mr. Webster returned to 
Salisbury, and resumed the study of the law with 
Mr. Thompson, When not so engaged, his time 
was occupied with the Latin classics. He read 
with avidity the tomes of Sallust, Cesar, and Hor- 
ace. Some odes of the latter were translated by 
him and published. The sports of angling, gun- 
ning, and horsemanship, constituted his pastimes. 
The meditative pursuit of old Isaak was always a 
favorite amusement of the Great Statesman. With 
fishing-rod and line he would wait for hours beside 
some tranquil stream, watching the play of the 
suspicious tribe, and moralizing, like his piscatorian 
model, upon the ways and doings of fishes and of 
men. Indeed, it is sportively sd%d by his friends 
that, as the future orator one day drew in a large 
and most tempting trout, he uttered the words 
which he afterward employed in the Bunker Hill 
Address :—“ Venerable men! you have come down 
to us from a former generation. Heaven has boun- 
teously leagthened out your lives that you might 
behold this joyous day.” In this way, Mr. Webster 
was ever in the habit of planning speeches and 
pursuing some other avocation at one and the same 
moment. 








In July, 1804, he removed to Boston, and con- 
tinued his legal studies under the Hon. Christopher 
Gore, afterward Governor of Massachusetts. The 
most ample opportunities were here eajoyed for a 
complete legal education, and he so far improved 
them, that in the following year, (March, 1805,) he 
was admitted to practice in the Suffolk Court of 
Common Pleas. According tothe custom of those 
days, the pupil was accompanied into Court by his 
patron. To the kind exertions of Governor Gore 
in his behalf, on this occasion, Mr. Webster ac- 
knowledged his great indebtedness. The introduc- 
tion insured him respect and attention, and he was 
not long in stepping into a lucrative professional 
business. It is worthy of remark, as an evidence 
of the superior discernment of his legal guardian, 
that, in the introductory address, Governor Gore 
took the pains to utter a prophecy of the future ce- 
lebrity of the young aspirant. Mr. Webster began 
practice in the village of Boscawen, whence he re- 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H., in 1807. 


About this time, an event occurred which was 
nearly a crisis in the young man’s history. The 
clerkship of the County Court of Common Pleas 
in Hillsborough, N. H., became vacant, and Judge 
Webster being at the time upon the bench, his col- 
leagues tendered the vacant post to Daniel, as a 
mark of respect to his father. Daniel was not at all 
in favor of the proposition. His friend, Governor 
Gore, strongly discouraged his acceptance of the 
offer. “Once a clerk, always a clerk,” was the ar- 
gument of that gentlemen. Daniel, too, saw rea- 
sons why he should not accept. But he knew his 
father’s heart was bent upon it, and, fearing to re- 
fuse, he started homeward. In conversation with 
his father, he finally expressed his determination to 
decline. Judge Webster was for a moment in- 
censed. Daniel replied that “he meant to use his 
tongue in the Courts, not the pen ; to be an actor, 
not the register of other men’s actions.” 


So the clerkship went its way, and Daniel, recon- 
ciled to his father and satisfied with his own course, 
went back to his practiee. Judge Webster lived 
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but a year afterward, but his life was long enough 
to enable him to hear his son's first argument, and 
to be gratified at the fulfillment of the promising 
predictions that had been circulated regarding bim. 
He died in April, 1806. 

In May, 1807, Mr. Webster was admitted to 
practice as Attorney and Counsellor of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, and in September of the 
same year relinquished his office to his brother Eze- 
kiel, who had then obtained admission to the bar. 
Daniel then removed to Portsmouth. It may here 
be proper to say that Mr. Webster always espoused 
with warmth the cause of Ezekiel, his only broth- 
er. A man of strong, native powers, though slow 
to action, Ezekiel only lacked opportunity and a 
longer life to have become a distinguished person- 
age. He died in the prime of life, while arguing a 
cause in Concord, New Hampshire, and was lamen- 
ted by a large class of friends and mourning rela- 
tives. 

Daniel Webster was married in June, 1808, to 
Grace Fletcher, daughter to Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire. They had four chil- 
dren—Grace, Fletcher, Julia, and Edward—of 
whom only Fletcher now survives. Grace died 
early ; Edward was killed in the Mexican War; 
Julia married one of the Appletons, of Boston, and 
died a few years since. 

Mr. Webster resided in Portsmouth for a period 
of nine years. The bar of that time presented a 
roll of brilliant names. Samuel Dexter and Joseph 
Story, of Massachusetts, William K. Atkinson, At- 
torney-General of New Hampshire, Judge Jere- 
miah Smith, Jeremiah Mason, and men of like cal- 
iber, were the leading practitioners of the law. 
Mr. Webster’s practice here was chiefly circuit. He 
followed the Superior Court into many of the 
counties of the State, and was retained in most of 
the important causes upon the docket. It has been 
remarked, as a circumstance somewhat singular, 
that in very few cases was Mr. Webster employed 
as junior counsel. Scarcely a dozen instances of 
this kind occurred during his long career. Men 
had occasion for his services as their leading coun- 
sel,and reposed in him the utmest confidence—a 
reliance which was never misplaced or regretted, 
and to which many will now turn with a grateful 
recollection of the value of his aid. 

Soon after the declaration of war against Eng- 
land, Mr. Webster was called to enter the arena of 
public life. Though but thirty years of age, an 
early period to take part in the Councils of a Na- 
tion—the native strength of Mr. Webster’s charac- 
ter had already pointed him out as the man that 
was needed for the times; and the undeveloped 
statesman made his first step in that long career of 
public life which has identified his name, as Repre- 
sentative, Senator, Diplomatist, and Cabinet Minis- 
ter, with the history of the United States. 

Mr. Webster was elected to Congress from New 
Hampshire, and took his seat in 1813. It wasa 
time of great excitement, caused by the war, and 
the country, as well as Congress, being divided into 
strong parties on the great public questions arising 
therefrom, called out every leading man. Mr. 
Webster's speeches on these questions raised him 
to the front rank of debaters. He manifested upon 








his entrance into public life, that variety of knowl- 
edge, familiarity with the history and traditions of 
the Government, and self-possession on the floor, 
which in most cases are acquired by time and long 
experience. They gained for him the reputation 
indicated by the well-known remark of Mr. 
Lowndes, that “the North had not his equal, nor 
the South his superior.” 
In August, 1816, Mr. Webster removed his fami 
zly to Boston, where he was well known as a citizen 
and a professional man. He was certain of a warm 
welcome among old friends, and saw many reasons 
why he should return to the field in which he first 
stepped forward. He had yet one session to serve 
in Congress as Representative from New Hamp- 
shire. At its close, he retired to his practice in 
Boston, where, for two years, he was permitted to 
repose in the exercise of the duties of private liie. 
He was soon urged by friends and political admi- 
rers to become a candidate for Congress for the 
third time; but he steadfastly declined the offer. 


An offer of election to the Senate of the United’ 


States was tendered him by his friends in the Le- 
gislature; but this was also declined. Devoted to 
his profession, he had no wish to withdraw himself 
from it. The community insisted more strongly 
upon pressing him again into the public service. 
He served for a short time in the Legislature, was 
chosen one of the Presidential Electors of Massa- 
chusetts in the canvass which resulted in the re- 
election of Mr. Monroe, and was a delegate to the 
convention called to revise the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth in 1821. In that convention Mr. 
Webster took a prominent part,—constitutional ar- 
gument having become his forte. 

In the fall of 1822, after the most pressing so- 
licitation, Mr. Webster yielded his consent to run 
again for Congress. A committee, consisting of Col. 
Thomas H. Perkins, Wm. Sturgis, Wm. Sullivan, 
John T. Apthorp, and Daniel Messenger, called up- 
on him to apprise him of his nomination. He did 
not now decline. He was elected by one thousand 
majority over his competitor, Jesse Putnam, and 
again took his seat in the House,—not as a mem- 
ber from a rural district in New Hampshire,—but 
a Representative from the city of Boston. Henry 
Clay was again Speaker. Familiar faces greeted 
the vision of the Massachusetts Representative, and 
earnest discussions presently gave active employ- 
ment to Mr. Webster's busy mind. 

Early in the session, the subject of the Revolu- 
ti-n in Greece came before the House. Mr. Web- 
ster, on the 8th of December, 1823, presented the 
following resolution:—*“ That provision ought to 
be made by law, for defraying the expense inci- 
dent to the appointment of an Agent or Com- 
missioner to Greece, whenever the President shall 
deem it expedient to make such appointment.” 

In his famous speech in support of this resolu- 
tion, Mr. Webster showed himself a profound and 
discriminating judge of the laws that govern the 
relations of nations and communities. In sympa- 
thy for the oppressed and struggling Greeks, he 
evinced a ready appreciation of the evils with 
which they struggled, and uttered a trumpet-toned 
and indignant remonstrance against the tyranny 
which sought their degradation. The “Greek 
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Speech” will be remembered as long as American 
oratory has a place among the records of history. 
It is interesting to notice that the principles which 
were avowed on this occasion were subsequently 
reaffirmed by Mr. Webster in language still more 
striking, applied to the affairs of Hungary. On the 
occasion of the Congressional Banquet to Kossuth 
in January last, Mr. Webster declared that “in the 
sentiments avowed by him in the years 1823 and 
1824, in the cause of Greece, there was that he 
could never part from without departing from him- 
self.” Those sentiments were most fearlessly put 
forth. On the 19th of January, 1823, Mr. Webster 
made a long and eloquent argument, covering the 
whole question. Reviewing the circumstances which 
accompanied the struggles of the Greeks, and pass- 
ing some severe strictures upon the policy observed 
by the States of Europe towards that unhappy 
country, Mr. Webster proceeded to a statement of 
the effects and consequences of the actions of 
European potentates in regard to free govern- 
ments and the spread of republican institutions. 
The limits of thissketch permit no detailed analy - 
sis of the line of argument laid down by Mr. Web- 
ster, in this celebrated speech, nor is it necessary. 
The leading idea was the defense of free institu- 
tions against absolutism ; an argument in favor of 
constitutional rights against the encroachments of 
despotism. In regarding the position proper to be 
assumed by this country, in reference to the Greek 
struggle, Mr. Webster gave utterance to one of the 
finest passages which the language has produced. 
He sought to discourage any violent and belligerent 
measures, and fell back upon the power of public 
opinion. In arguing this point, he said :— 

“Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time 
has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and sub- 
sidies were the principal reliances even in the best 
cause. But, happily for mankind, there has arrived 
a great change in this respect. Moral causes come 
into consideration in proportion as the progress of 
knowledge is advanced ; and the public opinion of 
the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendancy 
over mere brutal force. It may be silenced by 
military power, but it cannot be conquered. It is 
elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weap- 
ons of ordinary warfare. It is that impassible, in- 
extinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbi- 
trary rule, which, like Milton's angels, 

* Vital in very part, 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die.’ 
Unless this be propitiated or satisfied, it is in vain 
for power to talk either of triumphs or repose. No 
matter what fields are desolated, what fortresses 
surrendered, what armies subdued, or what prov- 
ince overrun, there is an enemy that still exists to 
check the glory of these triumphs. It follows the 
conqueror back to the very scene of his ovations ; 
it calls upon him to take notice that the world, 
though silent, is yet indignant ; it shows him that 
the scepter of his victory isa barren scepter; that 
it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but shall 
moulder to dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst 
of his exultation, it pierces his ear with the cry of 
injured justice; it denounces against him the in- 
dignation of an enlightened and civilized age; it 
turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and 
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wounds him with the sting which belongs to the 
consciousness of having outraged the opinion of 
mankind.” 

In the course of this speech, Mr. Webster ad- 
verted, in terms of reprobation, to the Treaty of 
Paris of 1815, by which the principles that bound 
together the “Holy Alliance” were asserted and 
maintained. He expressed his abhorrence of the 
doctrines thus sought to be enforced by European 
despotisms, and remarked : “ Human liberty may 
yet, perhaps, be obliged to repose its principal 
hopes on the intelligence and the vigor of the Sax- 
on race. So far as depends on us, at least, I trust 
those hopes will not be disappointed.” 

In the fall of 1824, Mr. Webster was re-elected 
to Congress, by the almost unanimous vote of 4,990 
out of 5,000. This remarkable indication of the 
public favor was as unexpected as well-merited and 
gratifying. Mr. Webster was now fairly settled in 
a public career, and he was thenceforward but 
rarely absent from stations of trust and confidence. 

On the 22d December, 1820, at the second cen- 
tennial celebration of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, Mr. Webster delivered the grand ora- 
tion which is now in the mouth of every schoolboy. 
Five years afterwards, in 1825, he spoke at Bun- 
ker Hill, at the semi-centennial celebration of the 
glorious battle which had there been fought. Ina 
few months, he was called to commemorate the 
services of Adams and Jefferson, whose deaths oc- 
curred under circumstances of such curious coinci- 
dence. On the 22d February, 1832, upon the com- 
pletion of a century from the birth of Washington, 
Mr. Webster was called upon to deliver an address 
at the National Capitol, and enchained the atten- 
tion of his audience, by a fascinating delineation of 
the virtues of the Father of his Country. 

In November, 1826, Mr. Webster was again so- 
licited to represent his district in the House, for 
the third time, but befure he had taken his seat, a 
vacancy occurring in the Senate by the retirement 
of the venerable Elijah H. Mills, Mr. Webster was 
chosen to fill that post. 

Toward the close of the year 1827, a heavy do- 
mestic affliction was visited upon Mr. Webster, in 
the loss of his wife. They were on the way to 
Washington when Mrs. Webster was taken ill, and 
soon died, This melancholy event prevented Mr. 
Webster from taking his seat in the Senate until 
January, 1828. 

In the senatorial career of Mr. Webster, so many 
elements of power and popularity have passed into 
record, that it is difficult to embrace, in a simple 
sketch, all the peculiar features of the great move- 
ments in which he took part. 

Mr. Webster's celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne of 
South Carolina in 1829, on the public lands, is too 
well and widely known to require more than the 
mere mention of the fact. 

His next great parliamentary effort, and indeed 
the ablest he ever made in the Senate, was in 1833, 
in reply to Mr. Calhoun on what is familiarly known 
as the nullification question. 

In 1889, Mr. Webster for the first and only time 
in his life, visited Eagland, Scotland, and France, 











and was everywhere received with marked atten 
tion and honor. 

On the accession of Gen. Harrison to the Pres- 
idency, Mr. Webster was appointed Secretary of 
State, and continued in the same capacity under 
Mr. Tyler after the death of Harrison nearly two 
years, during which he negotiated a settlement of 
the long disputed North-Eastern Boundary ques- 
tion and other measures of great consequence to 
the peace of the country. 

At the opening of the Congress of 1845, Mr. 
Webster resumed his seat in the Senate, having 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Choate. He found un- 
der discussion some of the gravest questions that 
had ever agitated the country. The Oregon boun- 
dary, and the results of Texan annexation were 
urgent; and to these great questions he gave his 
earnest attention. 

On the death of President Taylor in 1850 and 
the accession of Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Webster was 
again called to the State Department, which im- 
portant position he retained at his death. 

His celebrated letter to Chevalier Hulseman, the 
Austrian minister, is a master-piece of composition, 
and being so just and manly in its sentiments is a 
model of diplomacy, and will be quoted as long as free 
nations exist or despotism is despised by mankind- 

As a lawyer he has for many years held the fore- 
most rank, and for the rare combination of learn- 
ing, logical power, and effective appeals to the jury, 
he stands unrivalled. 

We close this sketch by quoting from the New 
York Times. 

“As a statesman, in the most comprehensive 
meaning of that large word, no American, except 
Alexander Hamilton, can maintain a comparison 
with him. Mr. Calhoun had a more acute and meta- 
physical mind ; Mr. Clay, with amore electric nature, 
had far greater sagacity in reading public senti- 
ment and in gaining command of the springs of 
popular attachment; and each of those great men 
held in more complete control the opinions and con- 
duct of large masses of their countrymen. But in 
that large, liberal comprehensiveness which saw all 
around and all through every subject—which stud- 
ied and judged everything in all its relations, and 
in that high-toned, unbending, uncompromising 
dignity of thought, of language and of manner, 
with which he was always clothed, and which gave 
infinite impressiveness to everything he did or 
said—neither of them, nor any other American 
living or dead, was equal to him. His political 
career has been marked by greater consistency of 
principle than that of most of his distinguished co- 
temporaries, and by quite as close adherence to a 
single system of measures as is compatible with 
wisdom in a science which is, in fact, only a science 
of expedients, Upon the question of the Tariff, 
he changed his policy—but only to meet changes 
in the business relations and interests of the section 
of the country for which he acted. Atastill later 
day, during the etruggles of 1850 for sectional su- 
premacy, Mr. Webster held a different position 
from that which he occupied with so much distine- 
tion during the similar convulsions of 1888. But 

the principles which he maintained on both these 
occasions were essentially the same: it was only 


upon the practical measures in which they were to 
be embodied, that he had changed. And always— 
in all these cases and in all the acts of his life, in 
everything he ever did or said, from the earliest 
day of his public service down to the latest sylla- 
ble of his recorded time—he lived, and moved, and 
had his being, under the domination of an ever- 
present love of country, which knew no change, 
and left no act or word of his life unmarked by its 
presence and its power. A more thorough Amer- 
ican never trod the continent thar Daniel Webster. 
He loved his country ; he bowed before the wisdom 
and holy patriotism of its founders and its fathers ; 
he reverenced the Constitution which gave it na- 
tional being and position in the view of the world ; 
and he devoted all the energies of his life to its 
defense against whatever threatened, from any 
quarter, to weaken its foundations or impair its 
strength. For this high service, rendered with 
such matchless power, and fruitful of influences 
which will make themselves felt at every period of 
our future history, he merits and will receive the 
profoundest gratitude of every heart.” 

To establish on Phrenological principles Mr. Web- 
ster’s claim to such vast intellectual supremacy, it 
is only necessary to quote the report of the physi- 
cians and surgeons who made a post mortem ex- 
amination of his brain, as follows :— 

“ At a recent meeting of a medical society, some 
of the more striking results of the post mortem 
examination were stated, and formed the subject 
of an interesting scientific discussion :— 

“The cerebral organs were of the largest known 
capacity, exceeding by thirty per centum, the average 
weight of the human brain ; and with only two ez- 
ceptions (Cuvier and Dupuytren) the largest of 
which there is any record.” 


SPEAK GENTLY. 


Speak gently—it is better far 
To rule by love than fear: 

Speak gently—let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 





Speak gently—love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind, 

And gently friendship’s accents flow, 
Affection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain ; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild— 
it may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear, 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care. 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 

Their sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently to the erring; know 
They may have toiled in vain, 

Perchance unkindness made them so— 
O win them back again! 


Speak gently ; “tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well, 
The good, the joy, which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 
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MEMORY AND ITS CAPRICES. 


It is not uncommon to find the memory retentive 
on some subjects, yet extremely deficient on oth- 
ers. The remarkable powers of some are limited 
to dates and names. A lady with whom we were 
acquainted, could tell the number of stairs contain- 
ed in each flight in the houses of all her acquaint- 
ances, but her memory was not particularly reten- 
tive in anything else. 

[This memory of number arose from the organ 
of Calculation, which so distinguished Zerah Col- 
burn] ; 

In the notice of the death of Miss Addison, 
daughter of the celebrated Addison, that took 
place in 1797, it is stated, that “ she inherited her 
father’s memory, but none of the discriminating 
powers of his understanding; with the retentive 
faculties of Jedediah Buxton, she was a perfect 
imbecile. She could go on in any part of her fa- 
ther’s works and repeat the whole, but was incapa- 
ble of speaking or writing an intelligible sentence.” 

[She had the perceptive organs large, but was 
defective in the organs of reflection; and parrot- 
like could repeat from memory what she heard, 
without having reflective intellect sufficient to un- 
derstand its import.] 

Cases of occasional forgetfulness on matters of 
interest to the mind, are among the strange capri- 
ces of memory. When Dr. Priestley was prepar- 
ing the dissertations prefixed in his “ Harmony of 
the Gospels,” he had taken great pains to inform 
himself on a subject which had been under discus- 
sion relative to the Jewish passover. He transcri- 
bed the result of his researches, and laid the paper 
aside. His attention being called to something 
else, a fortnight elapsed before the subject again 
occurred to his mind. The same pains were taken 
that he had bestowed on it before. The fruits of 
his labor were again written out. So completely 
had he forgotten that he had before copied out 
exactly the same paragraphs and reflections, that 
it was only when he found the papers on which he 
bad transcribed them, that it was recalled to his 
recollection. At times he has read his own pub- 
lished writings without recognizing them. 

John Hunter’s memory once failed him— When 
he was in the house of a friend, he totally forgot 
where he was, in whose house, in what room, or in 
what street, or where he lived himself. He was 
conscious of this failure, and tried to restore his 
recollection by looking out of the window to ascer- 
tain where he was, but to no purpose. After some 
time recollection gradually returned. 

[The organ of Locality imparts the power to re- 
member places and localities, and this was the 
organ disturbed in this case. ] 

It is well known that a young man of great abil- 
ity, and from whom his friends looked for the most 
brilliant success, totally forgot what he had been 
about to say, when making his first, and, as it pro- 
ved, his only parliamentary speech. He tried to 
resume the thread of his argument, but all was a 
cheerless blank—he came to a dead stop; and thus 
his parliamentary career ended : he never attempt- 
ed to address a house again. An actor, who was 





performing in a play which had a great run, all at 
once forgot a speech which he had tomake. “ How 
could it be expected that I should remember it for- 
ever?” said he, when he got behind the scenes, and 
offered, as he thought, a very sufficient excuse. 
‘*Havn’t I repeated it every night for the last thir- 
ty nights ?” 

We are told in the “ Psychological Magazine” 
that many cases have occurred in which persons 
have forgotten their own names. On one occasion, 
a gentleman had to turn to his companion, when 
about to leave his name at a door where they call- 
ed to visit, to ask him what it was, so completely 
and suddenly had he forgotten it. After severe 
attacks of illness and great hardship, loss of mem- 
ory is not unfrequent. Some who recovered from 
the plague at Athens, as Thucydides relates, had 
lost their memory so entirely, that no friend, no 
relation, nothing connected with their personal 
identity, was remembered. It is said that among 
those who had escaped with life the disasters of 
the memorable campaign in Russia, and the dis- 
ease which was so fatal at Wilna, there were some 
who had utterly lost their memory—who preserved 
not the slighest recollection of country, or home, or 
friends. The fond associations of other days had 
left nothing but a dreary blank. 


As the body has been made the vehicle for the 
exercise of the faculties of the mind, and as they are 
united in some mysterious manner, we find injuries 
to the one often hurtful and sometimes fatal to the 
other. Mental shocks frequently impede, or in 
some cases frequently put an end to, that exercise 
which the union of body and mind produces. The 
memory is often disturbed or upset by some injury 
to the brain. A fall, a blow, or disease may oblite- 
rate all recollection. We have heard of those who 
have suffered from such, who have forgotten every 
friend and relation, and never knew the face of one 
belonging to them, again. But the effects are 
sometimes very strange and partial, and totally be- 
yond our comprehension. The functions of the 
memory in some cases are suspended for a time, 
but on recovery, taken up at the very point where 
they were deprived of their power. 


Dr. Abercrombie was acquainted with a lady 
who had an apoplectic seizure while at cards. 
From Thursday evening until Sunday morning she 
was quite unconscious. At length she spoke, and 
the first words she uttered were, “ What's trumps !” 
Beattie mentions a gentleman who had a similar 
attack in the year 1761, from which he recovered, 
but all recollection of the four years previous to 
the attack was gone, while all that had happened 
in the preeeding years was accurately recollected. 
He had to refer to the public journals of the for- 
gotten years, in which he had taken great interest 
at the time, for information about the passing 
events of those years,and read the details with 
great satisfaction and surprise. By a fall from his 
horse, a gentleman, who was an admirable scholar, 
received a severe hurt on the head. He recovered, 
but his learning was gone ; and he had actually to 
commence his education again by the very first 
step—the learning of the alphabet. A less unfor- 
tunate scholar meeting with a similar accident, lost 


‘from untoward accidents. The day was fixed for 
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none of his acquirements but his Greek, but it was 
irrevocably lost. 

A strange caprice of memory is recorded in the 
case of Dr. Broussanet. An accident which befell 
him brought on an attack of apoplexy. When he 
recovered, he had utterly lost the power of pro- 
bouncing or writing proper names, or any substan- 
stive, while his memory supplied adjectives in pro- 
fusion, by the application of which he distinguished 
whatever he wished to mention. In speaking of 
any one, he would designate him by calling him af- 
ter the shape or color for which he was remarkable. 
If his hair was red, he called him “red”; if above 
the usual height he named him “tall”; if he want- 
ed his hat, he asked for his “ black”; if his “ blue” 
or “ brown” was required, it was a coat of the col- 
or that he called for. The same mode of mention- 
ing plants was that which he made use of. As he 
was a good botanist he was well acquainted with 
a vast number; but he could never call them by 
their names, 

[There is doubtless an organ for the recollection 
of names, but its location has never been fully and 
satisfactorily ascertained. Some have thought that 
the memory of names depends upon Individuality 
in combination with Language ; but whatever organ 
is employed in the memory of names, one thing is 
certain, this man suffered from its inaction or par- 
alysis. Where, however, the faculty for the memory 
of proper names failed, he still retained the memory 
of colors which has its special organ, and this ena- 
bled him to make himself understood. How fre- 
quently does this faculty, or that of Form or Size, 
aid us in recalling the names and uses of things. 

These cases clearly prove, that memory depends 
not upon one general “ faculty of memory,” accord- 
ing to the teachings of the old mental philosophy, but 
upon many distinct faculties and organs. ] 

There are some very affecting cases of the par- 
tial loss of memory from sudden misfortune and 


the marriage of a young clergyman and one to 
whom he was most tenderly attached. Two days 
before the appointed time he went out with a 
young friend who was going to shoot. The gun 
went off accidentally. He instantly fell, and it was 
found that part of the charge had lodged in his fore- 
head. For some days his life was despaired of, 
but at the end of that time he was pronounced out 
of danger. The happiness, however, which had 
hung on his existence was forever gone. She who 
had watched by him night and day, had a trial 
more bitter than his death, He was deranged; 
his memory retained nothing but the idea of his 
approaching marriage. Every recollection, every 
thought, was absorbed in that one idea. His whole 
conversation related to the preparations, He 
never would speak on any other subject. It was 
always within two days of the happy time. Thus 
years and years went over. Youth passed, and 
still two days more would wed him to her who 
was fondly loved as ever. And thus he reached 
his eightieth year, and sunk into the grave. 
—___—_—_~eee——__—_—- 

Eloquence, gentility, greatness, consist in experi- 
encing deeply and expressing naturally humanity's 
divine promptings. 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


OF DIGESTION. 
NUMBER II. 
BY A, P, DUTCHER, M. D. 

Tae Stomacu.—Perhaps there is no organ in the 
body that has excited more speculation than the 
stomach. The most superficial observer must have 
noticed the intimate connection between this organ 
and almost every other part of the body; how 
readily it sympathizes with the brain and other or- 
gans. A blow upon the head frequently produces 
vomiting, and, indeed, the sympathy between the 
brain and this organ is so great, that often, upon 
the reception of distressing news, the stomach ejects 
its contents, or refuses toreceive more. And again, 
when indigestible matter is taken into it, how often 
are violent headache and fever produced. 

There is, no doubt, a very close and intimate 
connection between the stomach and all the organs 
of the body. I believe that it is more generally 
admitted by anatomists, that the stomach is more 
liberally supplied with nerves than any other or- 
gan; that through the medium of these nerves it 
is connected with a greater number of organs than 
any other, and that these nerves are remarkable 
for the various sources from which they are de- 


SITUATION AND STUCTURE OF THE STOMACH. 


AA A, liver; B, gall-bladder; M, stomach; L, cardiac ori- simple in man, but 
fice; V V, pancreas; RS SS S, small intestines ; T, termina- very marked in gra- 
tion of the small intestines, and the commencement of the large 
one called the colon; T U, the ascending colon; U U, trans- —— 
verse colon, the seat of colicky pains; U W, descending colon; Near the mouth of 


X Y, rectum. 








rived. The pneumogastric, its principal nerve, is 
derived directly from the brain, which is not com- 
mon only in the case of the senses. Is it any won- 
der, then, that some of the ancients should have 
considered this organ as the seat of the immortal 
soul ? ’ 

In man the stomach lies under the convexity of 
the lower ribs of the left side, and is stretched to- 
wards the right, a little beyond the hollow, com- 
monly called the pit of the stomach. In shape, it 
resembles the bag of a bag-pipe. Its left or large 
extremity, called the cardia, being in contact with 
the ribs, and its right and narrow extremity taper- 
ing downwards, and terminates in a round opening 
called the pylorus, which opens into the upper- 
most part of the intestines. It is at the upper part 
of the cardia that the esophagus enters, The struc- 
ture of this organ consists of three membrous lay- 
ers or coats. 

lst. Peritoneum, or external coat. This mem- 
brane is smooth, white, and glistening. In a state 


| of health, it admits none of the red particles of 


blood into its vessels, but in inflammation, they 
enter. This coat is formed by the peritoneum, a 
coat common to all the intestines. The use of this 
membrane is obviously to strengthen the stom- 
ach—to assist in binding down this organ and 
others in their respective situations, and by the 
smoothness and constant moisture of their 
surface, to enable them to move upon each 
other, and adapt themselves freely to their 
different states of emptiness and distension. 
It may not be out of place here to remark, 
that the stomach and bowels, during life, 
are in a constant state of motion. The 
movements consist—first, of successive 
contractions of the circular fibers, by which 
they mingle and propel onward the matter 
which they contain; and secondly, of a 
rolling motion of the folds of the bowels 
over each other. These movements are 
called the peristaltic or vermicular motion 
of the bowels. 

2d. The muscular coat. This coat con- 
sists exclusively of fleshy fibers, one layer 
of which runs longitudinally, and a second 
which runs in a circular direction. These 
layers are less distinct than those of the 
esophagus. The use of this coat is to make 
the stomach firm and strong. 

$d. The mucus coat. 
This coat is smooth, 
unequal, velvety and 
of a reddish-white 
or pale pink color, 
and lines the entire 
surface of the stom- 
ach. From being of 
much greater extent 
than the other two 
coats, its surface is 
thrown into folds or 
wrinkles, which are 


minivorous animals. 


the stomach,this coat 





is doubled on itself, so as to form a ring, called 
the valve of the pylorus, the object of which is 
to prevent the too early exit of the food. The 
mucus coat is continually covered with a thin trans- 
parent mucus. In addition to the folds just de- 
scribed, the mucus coat contains a great number 
of glandular bodies,some of which are not larger 
than a pin’s head, which lie immediately beneath, 
and almost incorporated with it. 

Physiologists are not agreed whether the fluid 
secreted by these glands is the fluid called gas- 
trie juice, or merely the mucus already referred 
to as lubricating the internal surface of the stom- 
ach. The latter, however, is the opinion generally 
entertained. 

In size, the stomach varies much in different in- 
dividuals, as well as in different animals. In such 
as live on flesh, it is simple in shape and structure, 
while, on the contrary, those that live alone on veg- 
etables, have large and more complicated organs. 
The human stomach is very siinple compared with 
that of the sheep or ox. A sheep or ox may be 
said to have four stomachs, all serving some im- 
portant end in digesting the food on which they 
live. The first apparatus is termed the paunch, 
into which the herbage is deposited when first 
swallowed, after a hasty ineffectual mastication. 
It there goes through a process of steeping in a 
fluid prepared for the purpose—after which it 
passes from the paunch into a bag called the veti- 
culum, or bonnet, which in some animals, such, for 
example, as the camel, is designed as a reservoir 
for water, which being stored up in large quanti- 
ties, ready for use when wanted, fits them in a won- 
derful manner for traveling through those arid des- 
erts where no water is to be found, and where with- 
out such a provision they would soon perish. From 
the bonnet the food is again returned to the mouth, 
there to be thoroughly masticated and mixed with 
saliva, after which it again descends through the 
gullet. But instead of passing as before in the 
paunch, it enters the third bag, called the omasum, 
or many piles, where it undergoes further changes, 
and is then transmitted into the fourth portion, 
named adomasum, or red-bag, which is the true 
stomach, the others being merely preparatory or- 
gans. 

In regard to the blood-vessels of the stomach, 





C, the cardiac orifice through which the food enters; P, the 
pyloric orifice through which the chyme passes out; S S, the 
coronal artery of the stomach. Another artery is seen passing 
under the stomach, and those lines seen to pass in all directions 
are ramifications of blood-vessels, 
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suffice it to say, that few organs of the body re- 
ceive more blood than the stomach ; four arteries, 
of which three are large, are sent exclusively to it. 

Tae Dvopervw.—Passing from the stomach, we 
come to the duodenum, which has been termed by 
some the second stomach. But in strict anatomi- 
cal language, it cannot be regarded in any other 
light than the commencement of the small intes- 
tines, as it is nearly the same size, and directly con- 
tinuous with it, though, physiologically speaking, 
it may be considered as a distinct organ, for the 
operation carried on within it is eesentially differ- 
ent from that of the remainder of the digestive 
canal. It is composed of three coats like those of 
the stomach, having the same names and similar 
offices, except the mucus, which, as it furnishes no 
fluid similar to the gastric iuice, has a different 
function allotted to it. 

Tue Ixrestixes.—From the duodenum we pass to 
the small intestines, the upper two-fifths of which 
has been called the sejumum, and the remaining 
three-fifths the sleum. The small intestines form 
the longest part of the alimentary canal, and lies 
coiled up in convolutions or folds in the abdomen. 
It terminates below in the deep part of the belly, 
in the right groin, and there eommunicates with 
the large intestines. The large intestine is distin- 
guished from the small intestine by its much great- 
er size, and by its being in its whole length puck- 
ered into pouches, instead of being a continuous 
smooth tube. The small intestine opens into a part 
which is called the caecum, or blind gut. This, 
which is the head of the large intestine, projects 
beyond the orifice of the small intestine, which 
opens, as it were, into the side of the large gut, 
the orifice being furnished with a valve, which, in 
a great measure, prevents anything from passing 
backwards from the large into the small intestine. 
The lower bowels, now called the colon, ascends 
upward perpendicularly along the right side, till it 
comes nearly on a level with the stomach. It then 
bends at a right angle, runs quite across the body, 
and again bending at a right angle, passes perpen- 
dicularly down along the left side. It thus forms 
a large arch, within which the convolutions of the 
small intestines appear to lie. The large intestine 
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T DT D, the chyle duct; L, lacteal; M G, mes- 

glands, several of which are here represent- 

ed; 8, spinal colamn. The folding structure of 
the intestines is here well represented. 





below is continuous with the rectum, which consti- 
tutes the termination of the intestinal canal. 

The intestines are composed of three membranes 
or coats, like the stomach, arranged in about the 
same manner. They are also well supplied with 
nerves and blood-vessels; and in addition to these 
we find running from the small intestines a series 
of delicate vessels, called Jacteals, which are des- 
tined to absorb from the contents of the bowels 
those matters which, by the digestive process, have 
been rendered fit to nourish the body. 

Tae Liver.—tThe liver is the largest gland in the 
body, and occupies a considerable portion of the 
abdominal cavity. It is situated immediately be- 
low the diaphragm, in what is called the right hy- 
pochondrium. It is a very irregular figure convex 
on that surface which is next the diaphragm and 
concave on the opposite surface. It is divided by 
a fissure near the middle of its concave surface 
into two large unequal parts, called its greater lobes. 
There is also a smaller lobe, situated at its lower 
part, called the lobe of Spigelius. The liver is en- 
veloped in a peripheral coat, derived from the pe- 
ritoneum that lines the cavity of the abdomen, and 
it is attached to the neighboring parts by doublings 
of the same membrane. 


To the concave surface of the nght lobe of the 
liver is attached a hollow receptacle, in form resem- 
bling a pear,and furnished with an excretory duct, 
which terminates in the duodenum. This is the 
gall-bladder. 

“There are,” says Magendie, “few fluids which 
so materially differ from the blood as the bile. Its 
color is greenish; its taste extremely bitter; it is 
viscid, stringy, sometimes transparent, and some- 
times clouded. It contains water, albumen, a sub- 
stance called by chemists resin, a yellow coloring 
principle, soda, and ealts, viz.: muriate, sulphate, 
phosphate of lime, and oxide of iron.” 

Tur Srieen.—The spleen is an organ of consid- 
erable size, though greatly inferior to the liver. It 
is of an oblong oval figure, a little depressed, and, 
like the liver, it is extremely vascular. It is of a 
soft consistence, and of a purple color. It is situ- 
ated just below the diaphragm, between the large 
extremity of the stomach and the false ribs. Like 
the liver, it is enveloped in a peritoneal coat by 
doubling, from which it is attached to the neigh- 
boring organs. Besides this general membrane, 
which it has in common with most of the abdomin- 
al viscera, it is furnished with a peculiar investing 
membrane, of a whitish-grey color, of considerable 
thickness, consistence, and elasticity. If we except 
the liver and the lungs, no organ of the human 
body is so vascular as the spleen. Indeed, nearly 
its whole substance is composed of ramifications of 
arterious and venous vessels. 

In regard to the use ‘of the spleen, in the pro- 
cess of digestion, very little is known. The most 
common opinion concerning its function is, “that it 
serves, by its spongy texture, as a reservoir into 
which blood may more freely enter, when the large 
veins and other blood-vessels in the abdomen are 
subjected to pressure, or to other causes leading to 
irregular distribution of blood.” 

Tax Paxcreas.—The pancreas, or sweet-bread, 





as it is called in common language, is situated in 
the abdomen behind the stomach, its excretory duct 
opens into the duodenum near to that of the gall 
duct. The fluid which it secretes resembles very 
much saliva, but is particularly rich in the animal 
principle called albumen. 





DISCOVERY OF THE INTERNAL 
MOVEMENT OF THE BRAIN. 
BY JOHN WHITE, A. M. 

I send for publication in the Phrenological Journal 
this communication of the discovery of some of the 
internal movements of the brain of man. I would 
not, however, have sent the paper so soon had 
I not been lately robbed in New York of several 
of my manuscripts, among which was a communi- 
cation ou this subject, which -might be published 
elsewhere under another name. 

It has long been observed, that there is and must 
be fire of some description in the human system; 
and that the seat of this fire, or light, or electricity, 
or phosphorus, is the brain, the origin of the hu- 
man system. Hence, when the eye, for example, 
is struck, we immediately perceive, particularly in 
the dark, a flash of light come from that organ. 
Without, however, entering into another proof of the 
existence of fire or electricity, or a substance re- 
sembling what we call phosphorus, in the brain, 
it is manifest that the brain is the seat of this 
body. 

For many years aware of this, and wondering on 
this state of man, and the philosophy of the Di- 
vinity in the system of man, I have often shut my 
eyes in bed and beheld before me a wonderful disc 
of vision, the reflection of the movements of the 
brain ! 

I have lain for hours observing these movements, 
to ascertain, if possible, some facts, se to speak, of 
their orbits or revolutions. 

I have not yet, however, satisfied myself in ref- 
erence to many of their movements. The differ- 
ent states of the brain, the depth of the brain it- 
self, which must, I fear, conceal from view some of 
the movements; the effect of different positions of 
the body on the disc of vision must throw great 
obstacles in the way of the observer. Hence it 
requires him frequently to renew these observa- 
tions, and make allowances for these changes. 

Whatever obstacles, however, stand in the way, 
or whatever difficulties attend the subject, or 
however unascertained some of their movements 
may be by me, I have to record and announce some 
facts about which I have no doubt. For example : 

First, I have no doubt that there are movements, 
or orbits, or revolutions of a blueish, faint light, 
probably resembling what is technically called 
phosphorus in the brain. 

I have said movements, orbits, or revolutions, 
because the word “orbit” does not, properly speak- 
ing, describe accurately the strange movements 
which I have observed. 

Second, I have no doubt that there are different 
movements in the brain. In other, words, that 
there is more than one, or two, or three, or more 
separate and distinct movements in the brain. 
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Third, Armong other strange revolutions and ap- 
pearances, I have frequently noticed one going on 
in the lower region of the disc of vision, which is 
nearly circular. It performs its revolution uni- 
formly in about four seconds and a half. In 
the middle, however, of its orbit, it disappears 
for about one-third of a second, seemingly going 
under some portion of the structure, and regu- 
larly reappearing at its stated time to perform 
the remainder of its perpetual moyement. At 
all parts of the orbit, its progress appears 
to be nearly uniform, This circular, or nearly 
circular body, I conjecture lies in the cerebellum, 
the diameter of which orbit appears to be about 
one inch and a half. 


There are movements of this blueish light, which 
have very little of the circle about them, in the 
higher portion of the disc of vision. One of them, 
a‘little more than an inch in length, goes through 
its course in nearly a straight line, continually re- 
turning upon nearly the same straight line. 


The forms of the phosphoric light are irregular. 
The edges are not perfectly uniform, and the light 
is fainter towards the edges. 


Remarkable and wonderful forms of this light 
appear and soon disappear. 


I have seen, moreover, two or three times, some 
partly square looking letter forms, more like He- 
brew or some Eastern language, pass before me, 
but soon disappeared without my being able to 
identify or particularize them. They very much 
arrested my attention, but some other movement 
of the brain, or my change of position affected 
them. 

The movements appear to be under no control 
of mine. They go on very regularly and steadily, 
and without any apparent hurry. 


I have noticed, however, that the field of vision 
is sometimes very much clouded and obscured, com- 
pared with other occasions; which I attribute to 
the disturbed state of some of my passions or feel- 
ings. On these occasions I cannot see some of the 
movements which I have described. Some parts, 
however, of the field appear lighter than others, 
while others are quite dark, resembling some of 
the dark phases of the moon. 


I express no opinion of the stopping of these 
movements during sleep; or whether insanity is 
the disordered, or the perpetual movement of these 
phosphoric bodies, or if you will, organs in which 
they revolve—for it comes to this. 

It is evident that there is in the brain a wonder- 
ful mechanism of portions, somewhat distinct, and 
in themselves one ; and that these portions contain 
a structure adapted to the phosphoric lights, which 
continue to revolve, or perform their revolutions 
till death, or the disarrangement or destruction of 
that portion of the mechanism, or its neighboring 
parts in which the light moves. 


It would appear that this evidence tends to 
prove, in a remarkable manner, the general truths 
of Phrenology. 


With this announcement, I leave the subject 
for the present. 


— 
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WILSON’S NEW PROPELLER. 
Fie 1, 


Figure 1 is a side elevation representing the new 
principle of propulsion, and figure 2 is a perspect- 
ive view of the propeller. The inventor is James 
Spottswood Wilson, of San Francisco, California, 
who has taken measures to secure a patent. 

The propeller is constructed in any of the known 
forms that will allow of total immersion as repre- 
sented in figure 1, the propeller being submerged 
below the water line, H. It is placed at the ship’s 
side at an angle that may vary from serpiaiiodie 
to 45° from the horizon, as represefited. A is a 
guard secured on the side of the ship B ; C is the 
crank of the propeller shaft D ; E is the propeller ; 
its lower journal runs in a bearing box in the brace 
F; G and F’ are also braces. ‘Ihe crank is attach- 
ed to the end of a connecting rod of the piston rod, 
the cylinder being placed athwart the ship. The 
same arrangement is attached to the other side of the 
vessel. The propeller is moved by the direct ac- 


tion of the engine. This description will enable any 





Fia.2. 


one to understand the arrangement and operation of this propeller. The object of placing the propel- 
ler in this position is to obtain an application of force to produce the greatest speed in the most simple 


manner, 


THE NEW PROPELLER. 


[Whatever tends to increase the speed and safe- 
ty and lessen the expense of locomotion, is a mat- 
ter of the highest public concern. We present an 
engraving of Wilson’s new propeller,which we think 
vastly superior to those placed at the stern of the 
vessel, besides giving opportunity for the applica- 
tion of two propellers instead of one as heretofore, 
thus as much motive force can be applied to this as 
to a paddle-wheel steamer, Another advantage of 
placing the propellers at the side instead of at the 
stern of the ship, is that at the side there is no cur- 
rent of water to be overcome by the speed of the 
wheel or propeller blades, while at the stern the 
water rapidly rushes in from the sides of the ship 
to fill up the vacuum created by the passage of the 
ship through the water. With the stern propeller, 
this speed of the water must be overcome by the 
superior speed of the blades of the propeller, be- 
fore it can act on the water for the propulsion of 
the ship. At the ship’s side, there is not only no 
sternwise current, but the water is actually conden- 
sed by the lateral action of the ship, so that the 
side propeller takes a firm hold upon the water, 
while it is thus condensed and in a state of rest. 

As this propeller presses downward and back- 





ward, it expends its force on the water to the very 
best advantage to obtain its greatest resistance, 
and gives its power to the vessel upward and for- 
ward in the very best direction to impart momen- 
tum and velocity. 

The waves will take but very little hold of the 
side propeller compared with their unfavorable ac- 
tion on the paddle wheels. 

The ordinary stern propeller, with its shaft 
horizontal and several feet under water, cannot be 
unshipped, taken on board, and repaired while at 
sea, but with the new mode, the propellers can at 
any time, without inconvenience, be taken on deck, 
repaired, and put back. 

Machinists and engineers will be interested in 
the following philosophical observations from the 
pen of the inventor of the new propeller] :— 


I was first led to conjecture the applicability of 
inclined propellers by considering the fact, that wa- 
ter increases in force at an equal ratio with the 
square of its depth. It appeared to me that a pro- 
peller placed vertically could not act to full advan- 
tage. That supposing its diameter to be ten feet, 
and in its sphere of action its upper edge should 
be just below the surface, the resistance, of the 
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water at the lower edge would be ten times great- 
er than at the upper edge ; therefore, to obtain a 
line in which the resistance would be nearest equal 
and at the same time produce the greatest amount 
of motion, the propeller should be placed at an an- 
gle of inclination 45° from the horizon, as the pro- 
portions of that inclination (like the force of water) 
increase in an equal ratio with the square of its 
depth. 

I next discovered that a propeller placed at the 
stern at such an inclination would bring the force 
of gravity into action—but rather to disadvan 
tage; for while the propeller would have a tend- 
ency to lift the stern upward, the vessel would sink 
proportionally forward and cause a greater amount 
of resistance in the line of its course, from which I 
concluded that the force should be applied at the 
center of gravity so as to have an equal bearing, 
and then that gravity, instead of offering resist- 
ance, would afford assistance equal to the amount 
of propelling force employed. These discoveries 
led me to inquire into the nature of motion, and 
the principles by which it is governed. The follow- 
ing are some of the conclusions at which I arrived: 

Motion is the passage of matter from one place 
or situation to another, and is the effect produced 
by various combinations of matter, by expansion 
and contraction. Thus heat, in connection with 
water, produces steam ; which again deprived of 
heat condenses to its original proportions and form. 
From these properties of heat or caloric in combi- 
nation with water is derived that mighty power— 
the Steam Engine. 

Primary motion is of two kinds, and is the re- 
sult of two forces: one of expansion, and the other 
of contraction. The former is vertical, or upward 
from the center; the latter perpendicular, or down- 
ward toward the center. On these two depends the 
motion of all machinery, natural and artificial. 

When these forces act directly and alternately, a 
reverberatory motion is produced, such as that pro- 
duced in the piston of the condensing steam engine. 
But when they act obliquely against each other, 
or against a resisting medium, a deflective motion 
is the%esult. Thus the vanes placed obliquely on 
a wind wheel receive a rotatory motion at right 
angles to the course of the wind ; likewise sails set 
obliquely on a ship, will enable her to be sailed 
across the wind’s course. The direct motion of the 
piston is deflected by the crank, and rotatory mo- 
tion is produced; the average or mean force of 
which is obtained at the angle of 45° from the line 
of the piston. 

The mechanism of nature is ruled by the same 
laws. A man in walking is obliged to bend for- 
ward and allow himself to drop a little by bending 
the knee, which is in advance, and which is again 
straightened as it receives the weight of the body, 
lifts it upward. If he would increase his speed, he 
must also increase his inclination and likewise the 
muscular power that is necessary to keep him from 
falling ; his progressive motion consists of a series 
of ascents and decsents. In swimming, the effect 
is still more apparent; being in an element where 
if exertion be neglected he must sink, assuming an 
inclination of about 45°, his entire action tends to 
hear him upward and onward, while gravity (being 
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by this means deflected) bears him downward and 
onward; the mean result is horizontal motion. 

The horse when hauling a heavy load, throws 
himself into an angle of inclination sometimes ap- 
proaching 45° from the horizon. Birds in flying 
are guided by the same principle ; their wings are 
exerted in a manner that bears them upward and 
onward, while gravity acting on the inclination giv- 
en to the wing, bears them onward at an inclination 
downward. 

The governor of the steam engine consisting of 
two metal balls attached by rods to an upright 
shaft which is made to revolve, the rods pass be- 
tween two cross guards having the balls suspended 
below ; circular motion being communicated to the 
balls by means of the upright shaft and cross 
guards, they fly from or approach toward the cen- 
ter as the force is increased or diminished. To the 
observer it might appear that the cross guards 
gave them motion at right angles to the line of 
gravity, (their center of gravity being in the shaft,) 
but if that were so they would always move in a 
circle of the same diameter; but as the motion is 
increased, their disposition if let free from the 
guards would be to fly off at a tangent, the angle 
of which, in connection with the line of gravita- 
tion, will be in proportion to the increase of force 
applied ; but while they continue to describe a cir- 
cle of the same diameter, the tangent force and 
that of gravity are on a balance, and their respect- 
ive lines will consequently form with each other an 
angle of 45°. 

This principle applies to the heavenly bodies ; 
when the propelling force is in excess, the distance 
increases, and the angle of the tangent line with 
that of direct attraction becomes more acute, and 
vice versa, but the mean of their angles will be 
45°, while in all cases the line of motion will be in- 
termediate to the forces. Thus the tangent force 
acting from the outer edge of a circle, and gravity 
toward the center, but deflected by the tangent 
force draws toward the opposite edge; acting at 
right angles to each other, the satellite, half-obedient 
to each, moves in a circular course intermediate to 
both. Of such character is the motion of the 
moon round the earth, of the earth round the sun, 
&ec. A ship in a voyage round the world describes 
a circle of this description, and in short voyages a 
segment of the same, and the attraction of gravity 
acts on it inthe same manner as it does on the 
planets. If then a ship must of necessity conform 
to two of the conditions of planetary motion, by 
moving in a circle, and being acted on by the at- 
traction of gravity, why should not the third be 
applied by placing the force in the line of the 
tangent? Another thing to be observed is, that the 
lines of the forces acting on the planets, pass 
through their centers, thus indicating the place 
where force should be applied in corresponding 
motions. 

The locomotive engine likewise moves in lines 
intermediate to the forces, though it be not easily 
perceived or described, as the cylinder may be 
placed in a manner calculated to convey a different 
idea; however, it should be borne in mind that 
gravity is undeviating in its principle of action, and 
therefore the force acting on it must be applied in 





& corresponding manner to produce corresponding 
results, Without the assistance of gravity the 
engine and train would not move from its place, 
the locomotive must be a certain weight to pro- 
duce a certain result, by which it will be observed 
that the engine works in concert with gravity, and 
as it is the property of gravity todraw downward, 
so it must be the business of the engine to lift up- 
ward; but to effect locomotion, the motive force 
must act at an angle upward and onward, by 
which means gravity will be deflected and brought 
into action downward and onward. It matters 
not in what line the piston of the engine acts, 
whether it pulls up behind and pushes down for- 
ward, or pushes over the center and pulls back 
under ; the wheel as a whole is influenced equally 
all over by the impulse given to one part, the 
effort is in all cases the same, viz., to throw the 
wheel over its center of gravity. Gravity, in its 
endeavor to recover its center at another point, 
carries the machine forward by the downward mo- 
tion of the wheel forward, and so long as these 
forces remain constant locomotion continues. From 
these facts it may be argued, that if gravity pro- 
duces half the effective power of the locomotive 
engine, the same power may be applied to steam- 
ships, but this can only be done by applying the 
propelling power in a way that will bear upward 
and onward at the same time. 

Being led by the preceding facts, to consider the 
principles on which the mechanical powers acted, 
and learn whether they corresponded with my 
ideas of natural motion. Accordingly I found that 
none of them acted by means of direct force, (but 
on the contrary) they all acted on angles of incli- 
nation, and that the mean force of each is obtained 
at 45°. I found also that the six powers are re- 
ducible to one; while the fulcrum that was con- 
sidered only as a subordinate, is in fact a principal. 
The inclined plane is a wedge laid on a horizontal 
plane; the screw is an inclined plane, passing 
spirally round an axle, and may be divided into a 
series of wedge-shaped figures by describing lines 
round it at right angles to the line of the axle. 
The wheel and pulley are each a series of wedges 
or levers fixed round an axle, and act on the same 
principle that the handspike does when applied to 
the windlass, The lever is two wedges united by 
the thick ends at the fulcrum. 

The fulcrum acts in two capacities, viz., the ful- 
crum proper and the axle. The wedge likewise 
in corresponding places, as lever and wheel. 

From the various combinations and modifications 
of these two powers, is derived the variety of form 
in machinery, and their numerous applications 
produce the great diversity of motions. 

Though it was not grateful to my feelings of 
veneration to see those time-honored powers vanish, 
and leave but one representative, yet it was pleas- 
ing in the result, to discover the harmony that 
existed between nature and art in their principles 
of motion. The fulcrum representing the force of 
gravity, and the wedge that of the tangent force. 

But these powers cannot act of themselves either 
independently or in unity, but require a third, a 
motive force to move them. In art the steam- 
engine, animal power, c&c., are applied for that 
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purpose. Nature too has her steam, gas, caloric 
and electric engines. But this would suggest the 
idea that there is no perpetual power, which will 
but ill-accord with the opinions of the scientific, 
who can discover no change in the celestial mo- 
tions, but such as they suppose to be temporary 
and recurring at regular intervals. This, however, 
is a digression, and the subject deserving of sepa- 
rate consideration. I shall therefore conclude 
with this remark, that the mechanical powers have 
been appreciated and applied with great accuracy 
and wonderful results on terra firma, especially in 
locomotion ; but on the water the mechanical mind 
has labored to obtain direct force, from that ele- 
ment, and so firmly fixed is the idea, that any 
deviation from it is opposed or unappreciated.* 





Rerorm in Teacninc.—Our readers have been 
favored with a series of very interesting articles on 
“ Practical Teaching,” which have been highly pop- 
ular among our most experienced teachers and 
those best qualified to judge of the essentials of a 
thorough education. The author of these articles 
we regard as one of the most thorough and com- 
petent teachers in our city: his style and mode of 
teaching being shadowed forth in these articles. 
He is principal of what we have heretofore styled 
“a model school for boys.” 

He is now only about thirty years of age, and 
has just concluded his sixteenth year in his profes- 
sion ; and now is presenting to the citizens of New 
York one of the most magnificent educational es- 
tablishments, regarded as a private enterprise, ever 
reared in any country. The edifice is nearly 100 
feet in length, 50 feet wide, and 5 stories in hight. 

The whole arrangement, details, plans, &c., we 
hope to lay before our readers in some future 
numbers; suffice for the present to say, that it has 
been built with reference to all the modern improve- 
ments for light, heat and ventilation, gas and croton 
water on every floor, a fine lecture room capable 
of seating 1,800 persons, used as a declamation 
hall by the students, a costly gymnasium occupy- 
ing one entire floor, and which for beauty of finish 
and completeness for its purpose has never been 
equalled in this country. The entire cost is not far 
from $44,000. 


There are eight professors, of the highest order 
of talent, and skilled and experienced in their sev- 
eral departments. The course of study embraces 
three departments, Academic, Collegiate, and Uni- 
versity. 

The great point of this teacher’s system is, to 
secure the precision and rigidity of the study and 
discipline of a military academy, and at the same 
time the refinement of the parlor; and these two 








*In using the words power and force, as applied to 
the wedge, and the tangent line, I employ them merely 
as hanical, or iflc phrases, The wedge being 
merely the form found to afford at the same time the 
greatest amount of strength, and applicability to motion, 
as compared with the amount of material employed. The 
tangent force is the force imposed by the motive power on 
a body moving in the line of the tangent, which when 
balanced by an equal force of attraction, produces circular 
motion, in consequence ofthe angle by which the line of 
the tangent is inclined to that of gravity. 








elements are blended and shown in a manner at 
once startling, but none the less pleasing. 

Besides the regular course of study in the insti- 
tution, Music and Phonography are taught by emi- 
nent professors, 

The institution now numbers about 100 students 
in the Intellectual Departments, and about the same 
number in the Physical Department or Gymnasi- 
um. The tuition ranges from $80 to $200 a year, 
including books. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J, SEDGWICK. NUMBER VI. 


Some medicines are unpleasant to the taste, but, 
notwithstanding, salutary. It may be so with some 
sayings. 

If what has been written in the preceding num- 
bers deserves any credit for accuracy, we may infer 
that Education is not a process that can be forced ; 
not a machine, which may be made to accomplish a 
certain amount in a given time ; not a job, on which 
we may put a few more hands in order to complete 
the work by the day specified in the contract. 

No, none of these! And to those anxious pa- 
rents, whose anxiety is not founded in a rational 
view of the subject, and who, by their actions, seem 
to believe that their sons are not of human mould, 
it is a discouraging but nevertheless a fixed fact, 
that education is a slow, steady, connected, contin- 
ous and complex process; and by such alone can 
the individual, physically, mentally, and morally, 
be cultivated and brought to a sound maturity. 
And for a proof of this position, appealing to the 
history of the past and the experience of the pres- 
ent, we cite the analysis of any great character, and 
generally we shall find that it was along the line 
of this cultivation that the seeds of its future 
greatness were implanted. 

We have said that education is, developing the 
power of thought and giving to the will determin- 
ate modes of action. Having secured these, we 
still may question their value unless both have 
been trained to the guidance of his conduct in the 
affairs of life—in Lis intercourse with his brother- 
man, 

To secure this power of thought, maturity is to 
be given to his judgment. To do this, it seeks 
to store his memory with the useful records of the 
past. Important and necessary as these records 
are, they are not, and they never can be, the mea- 
sure of a mind’s power; but it is the amount of 
mental gymnastics, (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression.) of mental action, which is called forth in 
the acquisition of these facts. 

In the cultivation of the will, it cherishes his be- 
nevolent affections, it restrains his particular pro- 
pensions, and carefully forms his moral habits. No 
habit, if pernicious, is too small not to be broken 
up. Whatever may exert an influence on his fu- 
ture character is vigilantly watched over, and he is 
armed against the error. 

It cultivates a true and high standard of taste, 
that the lovely and engaging in the natural or moral 
world may be the source of perpetual and elevated 
enjoyment. 





Education, in a word, then, may be defined to be 
that course of mental and physical training which 
is best adapted to man, as he is man; which fits 
him to become happy in himself, and an efficient 
instrument for diffusing happiness around him. 

Let us now advert for a moment to what is go- 
ing on in other lands touching this question. Schlei- 
ermacher’s divisions of the associations for the pro- 
motion of science are three, viz: Schools, or Gym- 
nasia; Universities, and Academies, This division 
has reference to the German course of instruction, 
perhaps with an eye to the Prussian system. In 
our country we have as yet nothing that makes a 
fair approximation to their course of study and dis- 
cipline. The gymnasium is where those elements, 
which are necessary for the independent prosecu- 
tion of any branch of science, are taught and learn- 
ed. A pupil to enter this school, and in the lowest 
class, “ must be able to read fluently German and 
Latin text, to distinguish between the different 
parts of speech, to write in Latin or German char- 
acter what is dictated, without gross orthograph- 
ical mistakes, to repeat a narrative heard or read, 
to work out a sum in abstract and denominate 
whole numbers, with the application of the four 
ground rules, and he must have some knowledge of 
Scripture narratives and of the geography of Eu- 
rope.” 

He enters the gymnasium—the place where the 
soil of his mind is broken up, the ground prepared, 
and when ready, the university puts in the seed— 
and in due time, you may look in the academy for 
the fruit, and what is best, you will find it. 

The course of instruction in the gymnasium em- 
braces a period of nine years, But let us not think 
the pupil is measured by the time. Not so; real 
proficiency, an actual knowledge of what he has 
learned in his class, is the passport, and the only 
one, to the next higher; so that very few, if any, 
complete the course in nine years—eleven, twelve, 
and even more years, are frequently necessary to 
obtain a “ certificate of maturity.” 


At the close of each year, those found competent 
are promoted, those deficient remain another year, 
and if any of these are found deficient at the end 
of the second year, or third year, for the higher 
classes, they are removed from the gymnasium, 
Pupils so removed find it difficult to enter another 
gymnasium. 

What we need in this country is a course of in- 
struction as thorough as this. I do not say it must 
be in every respect like this. Be it what you 
please, let us have it thorough and extended. 

Grant diplomas to such as justly have earned 
them, and to none else. 

Under this view of an education, we wish now 
to make a few examinations : 

First, most persons whose sons attend school, 
know nothing about it, except that Mr. or Mrs, —— 
says that it is excellent, perhaps “splendid,” and 
the boy is well pleased. Be it remembered, it is 
one thing to please a boy and quite another to do 
him a real good. 

Do these parents act with as little knowledge, 
even in ordinary affairs! Let us see. The man is 
about purchasing a horse! He takes him in day- 
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light, yes, in daylight, he walks about him, looks at 
his limbs to see if they are clean and trim, and of 
the right muscle. Observes his eye, his neck; as he 
examines, talks (in his mind) “ fine eye, wide, pro- 
minent, compact head, taper ear, his ‘nostril all 
wide, through which rolls the breath of his pride,’ 
good teeth, young.” Opens the animal’s mouth 
again. “A lithe neck ‘clothed with thunder, back 
short, not too short, barrel no: too high, all in all, 
well put together, sound.” Mounts him, and gives 
him a turn or two, to get his carriage. “ What is 
your price?’ The bargain is closed. This is the 
man who has sons to educate—sons who are, or at 
least ought to be, the joy of his declining years, the 
stay of his country, and the hope of the world. 
This is the man who knows nothing, or next to 
nothing as to how his sons are taught and trained, 

Second, the process is continuous. Every day, 
principles are explained, their connection pointed 
out, and their uses and bearing given ; and the pu- 
pil of steady attendance, good attention, and com- 
mon application, will make rapid and solid advance- 
ment. But here is a boy, really to be pitied, because 
he must hereafter suffer, naturally well capacitated 
—but—he is a darling—he must go to the fair to- 
day, to-morrow night to see the great magician, or 
Aztecs, or the monkeys which perform on the 
stage. He comes to school about three days in 
the week, his mind has been over-excited, and he is 
in a poor condition for studying now. He has lost 
the connection of the reasonings ; he has lost the 
mental training; his lessons are now truly hard ; 
he is at a place in the ladder where some three or 
four of the rounds are missing, and how can he 
reach the next one! He goes home, complaining 
bitterly of the bardships of school, and does not 
want to go any more. Dear parents are very much 
troubled, wonder where they can find a school that 
is worth anything, and finally as a panacea send him 
to the couutry,and in a few months, a year or soat 
most, his harvest (sad to think of it) is ended, and 
he must be content to live on what he has gathered. 
Nor will it detract from the sadness of the thought of 
his position, to be told that he must enter the are- 
na and contend with those who have been regular, 
and have passed through this connected course of 
study and mental action. 

Friend, only take the same care as in the selec- 
tion of your horse, and then, with consistency and 
a slight degree of steadiness of purpose, your bo- 
som shall be made to thrill with joy—the joy of 
seeing your fondest hopes realized. 

Third. What we are now about to mention, is, 
perhaps, one of the most trying events that the 
real teacher is called upon to endure. Now, the 
real teacher, as we think, may be gathered from 
what has been said, aims at something that is high- 
er and holier than mere surface-display. His ef- 
forts are for the genuine metal, and not the ringing 
and glitter of the bogus. Well has he labored on, 
and with a slow mind for some time, to awaken its 
slumbering perceptions, and that mind under faith- 
ful and fostering care now beginning to manifest 
vigor and fire, and just in a proper condition to 
make rapid progress in substantial studies, is taken 
from the school, and often put under the charge of 
one who has the externals but in reality knows no 





more of the duties, objects, or results, of the pro- 
fession he has assumed, than a Hottentot. He 
knows enough to prescribe a string of books—they 
show. They (these pupils) get a few phrases, and 
mouth a few big words, and as noise with many is 
progress, why of course my son has learned more 
at the new school in a quarter than at the old one 
ina year! Wait a little, the “end is not yet,” and 
when the bill (your son’s real improvement) is to be 
summed up, the result may prove very different 
from what you anticipated. Herein is a real difii- 
culty in our profession, one which belongs not to 
most others. In theirs, the work is generally man- 
ifest in a short time. Not so, in ours. Often where 
the greatest changes are being wrought in a mind, 
there is seen the least manifestation of it. 

Fourth. The parent, putting a few questions to 
his son, and he not being able to answer them, may 
and often does conclude that he is making no pro- 
gress. Insteadof putting a direct question to him, 
draw him into a general conversation on some sub- 
ject not above his capacity, and you will soon dis- 
cover his power and scope of mind, and then, if 
adroitly and pleasantly done, you may narrow the 
subject down to some portion of his studies, and 
under the form of seeking information, your son’s 
mind will work freely, and you will obtain what a 
direct question would have driven completely from 
him, causing him chagrin and in some cases bitter- 
ness of spirit. 

We here close with our subject for the present. 
We have aimed at the purely practical. We may 
hereafter discuss the subject, or parts of it at least, 
in a different manner and from a different position, 
Tosome who have read these simple views, I would 


“If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 
Ye have repaid me back a thousand fold 
By every friendly sign aud salutation.” 
And with all 
“i hope, as no unwelcome guest, 
At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited !” 





ACTION. 


BY J, T. ANDREWS, 

Action is a principle indelibly stamped upon 
every constituent part of the universe, as an indis- 
pensable necessity. The countless multitude of 
worlds that roll through the heavens, with all that 
live upon their vast surfaces; the ocean’s waves, 
cleaving, clashing, sporting with the clouds their 
mist has formed ; these clouds, flying on the wings 
of the wind, to be sprinkled by electric flash over 
earth’s green carpet, livening up all nature; then 
murmuring off along the valley, or trickling down 
the mountain crag, to be distilled in the rocky bo- 
som of the earth, and gush forth in bubbling foun- 
tains, to return murmuring, spouting, splashing, 
dancing, sporting, back into its“ parent ocean ;” the 
growing plants, the falling leaf, the happy choir of 
feathered warblers, the sporting myriads of the 
deep, the buzzing, creeping, roaming multitudes of 
earth, and the countless achievements and contriv- 
ances of Man—his floating castles and fairy-like 
balloons, his iron horse and domesticated lightning, 





and his “ Archimedean lever” called the printing- 
press, by which humanity is hoisted upward—aut 
bespeak the presence of this eternal, all-pervading 
principle, by which all things exist and travel on- 
ward. 

No end can be brought about, no cause advan- 
ced, no desire gratified, no purpose gained, no en- 
terprise pushed forward, no work accomplished, 
without action! If we expect ever to accomplish 
any purpose, to do anything, or be anybody, we 
must be unceasingly active; for unless we culti- 
vate an unflagging activity, the only response, when 
duty prompts us to engage in any noble work, will 
be a lazy “J c-a-n-t.” 

There is now a noble and glorious work to be ac- 
complished, embracing a field large enough for att 
to labor in—a cause momentous as it is noble, and 
universal as it is glorious: The full physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral development of man, and all 
the action of aii minds must be aroused and 
brought into faithful, earnest, energetic, and whole- 
souled exercise in the “one common cause,” in or- 
der to its consummation. 

We are ourselves the agents appointed by the 
great Supreme Intelligence to bring ourselves unto 
perfection ; and can we expect to fulfil our divine 
mission by sitting with our arms folded and our 
countenances upturned to Heaven, wishing that it 
might open its blissful portals and send its swift- 
winged messengers to bear us thither, without 
troubling us to lift a finger to our own assistance ? 
No! we never can accomplish this heaven-appoint- 
ed work without unwearied action. We must be 
“ up and doing” now, at all times, and in all places, 
must “pull off our coat” of slothfulness and “go 
to work” with our might, and all our might, must 
put forth all our action, and that unceasingly, if we 
would see the great cause of Human Progress 
swiftly rolling on, 

Ho! all ye young men and women of our land, 
who are reposing in the gloomy shades of un- 
thoughtful inactivity, and plodding on “ unknowing 
and unknown” through the dull, monotonous round 
of dressing, eating, flirting, humming, sleeping— 
“wake up !” and “ be somebody.” Call all your en- 
ergies into action, and direct them to this glorious 
work of mankind's elevation, commencing “at home 
Jirst,” that you may confer upon yourselves and fu- 
ture generations that rich reward which the Su- 
preme Eternal Fountain of all things has fixed as 
the inevitable result of faithful, well-directed action. 

Let our watchword be action! action! unflag- 
ging, earnest, persevering ACTION! that we may 
be able nobly to 


“ Bear the banner with this strange device, 
Exce.sion—and still EXCELSIOR !” 


ALIMENTIVENESS. 


An Inquirer writes us, “ Please inform us through 
your excellent Journal, what is the appropriate 
function of the organ of Alimentiveness. The 
Journal, for 1850, gives the definition, ‘ Appetite, 
sense of hunger, desire for food. Does not Ali- 
mentiveness give perception of tastes and flavors ? 
Which will be most particular concerning the fla- 
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vor and quality of food, a child with large or small 
Alimentiveness ?” 

[Mr. Combe, in his lectures on Phrenology, p 161, 
says respecting Alimentiveness, that “the stomach 
is to this organ what the eye is to the sense of see- 
ing. Cut off the communication between it and 
the brain, and the appetite will be lost. A dog 
was kept without food till he was ravenous with 
hunger, the pneumogastric nerve (which connects 
the brain and stomach) was then divided, and the 
sensation left him at once. A number of cases 
have occurred, in which a gluttonous appetite ex- 
isted during life, and these convolutions (of brain 
corresponding to the organ of Alimentiveness) were 
found after death ulcerated. Dr. Caldwell thinks 
the burning desire of the drunkard to arise from 
disease of this organ; and recommends it to be 
treated with bleeding, cold water, quiet, and atten- 
tion to diet.” 

From Fowlers’ Phrenology, p. 186, we quote 
the following :— 

“ This faculty creates a relish for food, drink, &c., 
renders important assistance in selecting the kinds 
of food best calculated to nourish the body ; when 
the system needs a further supply of food and 
drink, produces hunger and thirst.” 

[The first demonstrative evidence as to the loca- 
tion of the organ of Alimentiveness was obtained 
by dissection. It was found, that in sheep and oth- 
er animals which select their food mainly by the 
sense of smelling, the olfactory nerves originate in 
the organ of Alimentiveness. This relation also 
exists in man. Dr, Hoppe was perhaps the first to 
notice, as early as 1819, the connection between a 
large development of the head just forward of the 
ear; and his view was concurred in by Spurzheim, 
Combe, and others. 

In regard to the second question of Inquirer, 
we will say that for many years we have thought 
that the sense of flavors and odors was dependent 
upon Alimentiveness, It is proper, however, to 
observe, that of late years the organ has been con- 
sidered double, the anterior part giving the desire 
for fluid or imparting the sense of thirst, and the 
posterior part giving the sense of hunger. It may 
be true that the sense of odor should be regarded 
as aseparate organ, and that the original organ 
should be considered as three. 

The temperament has much to do with making 
a person particular and nice as to the quality of 
food. A gross temperament appeases the hunger 
and thirst, which large and perverted Alimentive- 
ness imparts, on hearty, greasy food, however badly 
dressed, or uses bad tobacco and worse rum; while 
a person with a fine temperament seeks the delica- 
cies of culinary art, and if he perverts his appetite 
to the use of stimulants, regales himself with the 
finest Havanas and sips wines of the rarest brands. 
If the latter were reduced to the alternative of 
what the former accepts with delight, he would at 
once become abstemious. If he cannot obtain the 
most approved wines and cigars, he prefers to fore- 
go their use. He may, by long practice and disease 
of the system, and perhaps poverty, sink, however 
loathingly, to the most miserable articles as exhil- 
arants to a perverted mental and physical constitu- 
tion.] 





THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS. 


[The Plymouth Memorial gives us an advance 
of “coming time,”—which is interesting to contem- 
plate. We enjey a hope not less sanguine than is 
here expressed, by the writer of the old Plymouth 
Rock.] 

Judging by the events and the history of our own 
lifetime, how important and how wondrous are to 
be the issues and the changes of the next twenty 
years! What imagination caa grasp it, or fix the 
limit and boundary which is to measure the length 
of scientific advance, or prophecy what realms are 
to rise or cease during that period! Go back twenty 
years, and how strange seem the ideas and the cus- 
toms of that day, what strides in practical science, 
what developments of individual enterprise, what 
growth of new States, what acquisition of comforts, 
what achievements of moral victories date their 
birth and their consummation within that limit! 
Where then were the innumerable trophies which 
the single agent of steam bas won in the manufac- 
tures of the world, and the commerce which joins 
the one side of the earth with the other? where 
the countless inventions, which have touched with 
& more than a magician wand every trade and 
calling that feeds the children of men, and wiped 
away the ignorance of the past as a forgotten 
scroll? where the new ideas which have shot with 
comet radiance across the moral firmament, and re- 
vealed by their passing glow new fixed stars of 
truth, which shall henceforth shine for the good of 
man forever. 


But when our eye seeks the field which is most 
likely to be the theatre of the greatest changes, it 
rests upon the Pacific; that mighty ocean stretch- 
ing from pole to pole, deeper, calmer, more buoy- 
ant than the Atlantic, is to be the source of an un- 
known trade, the highway of a new world. Already 
its placid surface is cut by hundreds of intruding 
steamers, the record of whose invasion is not yet 
begun to be written, and the grandear of whose 
result is not easy for human imagination to con- 
ceive. 

There are the countless isles that dot that vast 
expanse, isles which no ship has ever visited, and no 
European has ever trod, soon to be the home of 
civilized existence, where the luxuriant ease of a 
tropical climate, the gorgeous natural advantages 
of a region in which storms never rage, will attract 
citizens of the older countries, to found new socie- 
ties, new laws, new trades, and new arts. 


When we look at continental Europe, bound un- 
der the iron yoke, which ignorance and despotism 
have forged for the subjects of the ancient and once 
powerful but now declining kingdoms of the East, 
and then turn to the prospects and future of those 
States which are now in their infancy or their em- 
bryo, we cannot but rejoice for them at the prospect 
which lies before ; never since time began was there 
another period so auspicious as the present ; there, 
in the South Pacific, is an earthly paradise, ripe and 
untouched, waiting for the wisdom, the experience, 
and the science of the nineteenth century to devel- 
op and enjoy its riches. The day of fanaticism 
and superstition is past—distance is annihilated— 





the trouble, the contention, the jealousy that held 
the world in bondage for ages have ceased to be. 
Procress is the watchword of the times, and all 
that remains for man to do is to step in and reap 
the harvest Providence has prepared for to-day. 

But one of the chief gratifications which we find 
in contemplating the changes which are going on in 
the world, is in the manifest extension of the Eng- 
lish language. Twenty years more of peaceful 
union, aud America alone will number fifty millions 
of souls; England, the old India, and the new 
which is soon to spring like another California into 
existence, will swell the number of those who 
speak the English tongue, to more than a hundred 
millions, 

And when we remember that that tongue is, 
above all others, the expression of civil liberty, of 
religious freedom, of moral order, we can but feel 
proud of the race and the lineage which is ours. 
The French, the Germans, the Italians may have 
reached the limit to their march, may have fulfilled 
their destiny, at least so far as it is a destiny of ad- 
vance, but where and when is the circle of English 
influence to cease to widen? The flag of Britain 
and the stars and stripes will float then as now over 
half the commerce of the world; but there will 
also be new banners, the emblems of new govern- 
ments, which have based their beginning upon the 
system of the older nations, whose enterprise gave 
them birth, and in whose mother tongue they will 
find a richer legacy than armies, or fleets, or walled 
cities. But though the flag is new and its name 
untold, it will not be a mystery long, for the motto 
will be an English motto, stamped in an English 
letter. 


<eor 





WHERE DOTH BEAUTY DWELL? 


BY ©. P. JEROME, 


In bright-hued flower, in glassy lake, 
In sparkling fountain welling, 

And where the rosy morn doth break, 
Is Beauty ever-dwelling. 


In golden sunsets, rainbow dyes, 
And pendant willow waving ; 

Or where the surging ocean lies, 
The mountain's broad base laving. 


In deep recess of dark old wood, 
And flelds in verdure smiling; 

With white-winged barks that skim the flood, 
Through calm and tempest toiling. 


In star-bespanyled hights above 
With countless diamonds gleaming, 
Where worlds in heavenly concord move, 
Through night's dark curtaip beaming, 


Yea, in these all doth Beauty dwell— 
But from a soul. lit eye she gleameth 

With loftier power and mightier spell, 
Than outward beauty dreameth. 


And shines from face that speaks a home 
Where soul and mind are dwelling ; 
And over-arching Reason’s dome, 
With god-like thought is swelling. 


Then hail! thou science taught by Gall! 
Beauty and use combining— 

Peerless in each. Speed on, till all 
Shall own thy truths refining. 
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Guents of the Month. — 


DOMESTIC. 

Tar Exection.—The recent Presidential election, 
which has terminated in the choice of Franx.in 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, as President of the 
United States, by an overwhelming majority, has 
caused a lull in political affairs, which will no doubt 
continue until after the assembling of Congress, 
which meets on the Ist of December. With the 
exception of Massachueetts, Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, according to present advices, the 
vote of every State in the Electoral College will 
be given for Gen. Pierce. 

The Democratic party will also have a large ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress. In this city, the 
vote for Pierce was 34,276, and for Scott 23,099. 
The following persons are elected to represent the 
different districts in Congress :— 

Hiram Walbridge, Mike Walsh, William M, 
Tweed, John Wheeler, William A. Walker, Fran- 
cis B. Cutting. 

The vote of the city for State officers was as fol- 
lows :— 





Democratic Whig. Majorities. 
Seymour. 32.761 Hunt.... 25,494 7,267 
Church .. 32.556 Kent.... 25,483 7,073 
Follett ... 32.976 Kempshall 25.308 7,668 
Clark..... 32,662 Crosby... 25,314 7,348 

Mr. Westervelt was elected Mayor, by a majori- 
ty of 9,347 over the Whig candidate, Morgan Mor- 
gans, Esq. In the State of New York, the majority 
for Gen. Pierce is estimated at over 26,000. The 
result of the election has been received with the 
tranquillity and good feeling with which the Ameri- 
can people are wont to abide the decision of the 
majority. The successful party accept their tri- 


Governor.... 
Lt. Governor. 
Canal Com .. 
Prison Insp. . 


umph with no signs of undue elation, while their 
opponents submit to their defeat with as good a 
grace as can be expected from sufferers under a 
political disappointment. 


Deata or Danret Wesster.—In another part 
of this Journal, we have given a copious biographi- 
cal sketch of the late illustrious American States- 
map. We here record the particulars of his la- 
mented decease, which occurred at his mansion at 
Marshfield, twenty-two minutes before three o'clock, 
on Sunday morning, October 24. 

Until the previous Thursday, Mr. Webster was 
considered by his physicians not in danger, with 
the probability that he would be able in a few days 
to resume his public duties, but on that afternoon 
his disorder, which was disease of the bowels, ac- 
companied by dropsical affection of the stomach, 
took an unfavorable turn, and his physicians began 
to be apprehensive of the speedy termination of 
his life. In the night he was seized with repeated 
vomitings which left him in a state of great ex- 
haustion. On Friday he partially revived from the 
critical situation of the previous night, but gave no 
sign of material amendment. He remained for the 
most part in a placid state, conversing a little with 
the members of his family, although weak and up- 
on the brink of eternity. He was in the full en- 
joyment of his intellectal faculties. 

A At 11 o'clock in the evening he was again seized 





with vomitings, though at this time they were slight. 





Between one and two o’clock on Saturday morn” 
ing he was again attacked, and for three-quarters 
of an hour suffered terribly. From that time, to 
64 o'clock, he remained free from pain and in a 
placid state. During the early part of Saturday 
afternoon there was some decrease in the swelling 
of Mr. Webster’s abdomen, and fewer symptoms 
of nausea, but there were no signs of rallying. Re- 
peatedly in the course of the forenoon and the ear- 
ly part of the afternoon, he conversed freely and 
with great clearness of detail in relation to his pri- 
vate affairs and the condition of his farms, stating 
his plans fully,and the manner in which he wished 
to have them carried out. 


About 5} o’clock Mr. Webster was again seized 
with violent nausea, and raised considerable dark 
matter, tinged with blood. Exhaustion now in- 
creased rapidly, and his physicians held another 
consultation, which resulted in a conclusion that 
his last hour was fast approching. He received 
the announcement and requested that the female 
members of his family might be called in, namely, 
Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Fletcher Webster, Mrs. J. W. 
Paige, and Miss Downs, of New York. To each, 
calling them individually by name, he addressed a 
few words of farewell and religious consolation. 
Next he had called in the male members of his 
family and the personal friends who had been here 
within the last few days, namely ; Fletcher Web- 
ster, (his only surviving son,) Samuel A. Appleton, 
(his son-in law,) J. W. Paige, G. T. Curtis, Edward 
Curtis, of New York, Peter Harvey and Charles 
Henry Thomas, of Marshfield, and Messrs. George 
J. Abbott and W. C. Zantzinger, both of the State 
Department at Washington. Addressing each by 
name, he referred to his past relations with them 
respectively, and one by one bade them an affec- 
tionate farewell. This was about half-past six. 


He now prayed in his natural voice—strong, full, 
and clear—ending with “ Heavenly Father, forgive 
my sins, and receive me to thyself, through Christ 
Jesus.” At half-past seven o'clock Dr. J. M. War- 
ren arrived from Boston to relieve Dr. Jeffries, as 
the immediate medical attendant. Shortly after 
he conversed with Dr. Jeffries, who said he could 
do nothing more for him than to administer occa- 
sionally a sedative potion. “Then,” said Mr. Web- 
eter, “I am to be here patiently to the end; if it 
be so, may it come soon.” At 10 o'clock he was 
still lower, put perfectly conscious of everything 
that passed within his sight or hearing. 

One by one, in deep sorrow, but sustained by 
his own great example, the members of his 
family, and the friends and attendants came in and 
took leave of him. He desired them to remain 
near his room, and more than once enjoined on 
those present, who were not of his immediate fami- 
ly, not to leave Marshfield till his death had taken 
place. Reassured by all that his every wish would 
be religiously regarded, he then addressed himself 
to his physician, making minute inquiries as to his 
own condition, and the probable termination of his 
life. 

Conversing with great exactness, he seemed to 
be anxious to be able to mark to himself the final 
period of his dissolution. He was answered that it 





might occur in one, two or three hours, but that the 
time could not be definitely calculated. “Then,” 
said Mr. Webster, “ I suppose I must lie here quiet- 
ly till it comes.” The retching and vomiting now 
recurred again. Dr. Jeffries offered to Mr. Web- 
ster something which he hoped might give him 
ease. “Something more, Doctor, more—I want 
restoration.” Between 10 and 11 o'clock, he re- 
peated somewhat indistinctly the words “Poet, 
poetry, Gray, Gray.” Mr. Fletcher Webster re- 
peated the first line of the elegy, “ The curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day.” “That’s it, that’s it,” 
said Mr. Webster, and the book was brought and 
some stanzas was read to him, which seemed to 
give him pleasure. 

From 12 o'clock till two, there was much rest- 
lessness, but not much suffering. The physicians 
were quite confident that there was no actual pain. 
A faintness occurred, which led him to think that 
his death was at hand. While in this condition, 
some expressions fel] from him indicating the hope 
that his mind would remain to him completely un- 
til the last. He spoke of the difficulty of the pro- 
cess of dying, when Dr. Jeffries repeated the verse, 
“ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me; 
Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.” Mr. 
Webster said immediately ; “The fact, the fact. 
That is what I want, Thy rod, Thy rod; Thy staff, 
Thy staff.” 

The close was perfectly tranquil and easy, and 
occurred at precisely 22 minutes before 3 o'clock. 
The persons present were Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Paige, Mr. S. A. Appleton, 
Miss Downes, Mr. Leroy, Edward Curtis, Peter 
Harvey, George T. Curtis, Charles Henry Thomas, 
Esq., George J. Abbott and W.C. Zantzinger, of 
the State Department, Drs. Jeffries and J. Mason 
Warren, and the personal attendants and domes- 
tics of Mr. Webster. Mrs. Webster being unable 
to witness the last moments, awaited the event in 
her own apartment. 

A very careful, minute, and accurate examina- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s body was made, under the 
eye of one of the lest living morbid anatomists, 
and the results carefully noted down. The cere- 
bral organs were of the very largest known ca- 
pacity, exceeding by thirty per centum the average 
weight of the human brain; and with only two 
known exceptions, (Cuvier and Dupuytren,) the 
largest of which there is any record. It is also 
worthy of remark, that a well-marked effusion up- 
on the arachnoid membrane was discovered in these 
investigations, although there were no perceptible 
evidence of any lesion during Mr. Webster's life- 
time. It is supposed to have been caused by his 
severe fall froma his carriage in Kingston last spring. 
It is a remarkable physiological fact, that an in- 
jery which would have impaired the intellect, if 
not at once caused death, in another, should in this 
instance have been attended with so little external 
evidence of so important an injury to a vital organ. 

Mr. Webster’s funeral was attended on Friday, 
October 24, by at least 10,000 persons, among them, 
General Franklin Pierce, Governor Marcy, of New 
York, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett, Hon. Charles Ashman, Governor Boutwell, Ex- 
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Chancellor Jones of New York, Judge Sprague, 
and many other distinguished men, The services 
were conducted by Rey. Mr. Alden, the parish or- 
thodox clergyman—they were very simple, con- 
sisting of a short address and prayer. Mr. Web- 
ster was buried on his own grounds with his first 
wife and children. 

Mr. Webster made his will only a few days be- 
fore his death, signing it on Thursday. It was 
drawn up under his direction by George T. Curtis, 
Esq. It gives the Marshfield property to the 
widow during her lifetime, and then transfers it to 
Fletcher Webster—the only living child of the de- 
ceased statesman—whose son, Daniel—an unusu- 
ally intelligent and manly lad of about twelve 
years—succeeds to the inheritance. Mr. Webster's 
grandchildren, by his daughter, Mrs. Appleton, are 
already very wealthy, so that no injustice is done 
them in this bequest. He did not forget his nu- 
merous friends and relatives, but left to very many 
of them little marks of his favor and memorials of 
the dead. Jas. W. Paige, R. H. Blatchford, and 
Fletcher Webster, are the executors, and Mrs. Web- 
ster executrix. Edward Curtis and Peter Harvey, 
Esqs., are trustees on behalf of the widow. 








Miscellaneaus Department, 


Messrs. Epirors :—We meet with individuals 
who learn by heart with great difficulty, but retain 
with great tenacity what they have learned ; while 
on the other hand, we find some who learn by heart 
with considerable facility, or at least excel the 
above-mentioned class, but very soon forget what 
they have learned. These facts occur in respect to 
the same faculty, that of Language or verbal mem- 
ory. 

it I understand anything of the laws of mind, 
and especially of those of memory, the power to 
acquire implies an equal power to recollect or re- 
tain. These facts appear to be inexplicable, unless 
there be such a law as this in respect to mind and 
its organ, viz: Impressions are very easily made 
upon sand, and as easily effaced, while upon mar- 
ble they are made with much less facility, and are 
effaced with much greater difficulty ; so with mind 
and its organ, Some brains, like the sand, are of 
such consistency that impressions are easily made 
upon them, and soon effaced by time; while oth- 
ers, like the marble, receive impressions with much 
greater difficulty, but almost defy the ravages of 
time to efface them. 

I wish to know whether I am in error in regard 
to the facts, and if not, upon what principle they 
may be explained ; or whether they go to establish 
such a lawas I have above suggested. I have 
thought proper to trouble you, thinking that with 
your knowledge and experience in the science of 
mind you could give a satisfactory explanation. 

INCOGNITO. 











[Our correspondent has solved his own queries. 
A person of very active temperament makes rapid 
acquisitions, but they are more easily effaced from 
the mind than from one with a strong, slow, endu- 
ring organization, A winter apple is slower to ri- 
pen than summer fruit, but lasts longer. ] 








EnereGy is tak Trauz Marx or Genivs.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in one of his recent lectures, de- 
scribes with the clear sweep of a painter, the vital 
necessity of energy and labor to even the most 
gifted. In the present day of steam and punctual- 
ity, the lazy man, no matter how extraordinary his 
acquirements, must always fall behind in the race 
of human life. He says:— 


“Genius unexerted is no more genius than a 
bushel of acorns isa forest of oaks. There may be 
epics in men’s brains just as there are oaks in 
acorns, but the tree and the book must come out 
before we can measure them. We very naturally 
recall here that large class of grumblers and wish- 
ers who spend their time in longing to be higher 
than they are while they should have been employ- 
ed in advancing themselves, These bitterly mor- 
alize on the injustice of society. Do they want a 
change? Let them change—who prevents them! 
If you are as high as your faculties will permit 
you to rise in the scale of society, why should you 
complain of men? It is God that arranged the law 
of precedence! Implead him, or be silent. If you 
have capacity for a higher station, take it—what 
hinders you? How many men would love to go to 
sleep, and wake up Rothschilds or Astors ! 


“How many men would fain go to bed dunces to 
be waked up Solomons! You reap what you have 
sown. Those who sow dunce seed, vice seed, lazi- 
ness seed, usually get a crop. They that sow the 
wind, reap the whirlwind. A man of mere “ capa- 
city undeveloped” is only an organized day-dream 
with a skin on-it. A flint and a genius that will 
not strike fire are no better than wet junk wood. 
We have scripture for it, that “a living dog is bet- 
ter than a dead lion.” If you would go up, go! If 
you would be seen, shine ! 


“ At the present day, eminent position in any 
profession, is the result of hard, unwearied labor. 
Men can no longer fly at one dash into eminent po- 
sition. They have got to hammer it out by steady 
and rugged blows. The world is no longer clay, 
but rather iron, in the hands of its workers.” 





Remarkas_e Fuicut or Brrvs—On Thursday 
last, during a severe southeast storm, a number of 
birds new to this part of the country, were discov- 
ered on the farms in this vicinity, and on Friday 
immense numbers of large flocks were observed 
passing over the city from the northeast to the 
southwest, and the flight continued nearly two days 
and two nights. The width of the flight “so far 
as heard from” is at least sixty miles. We heard a 
shrewd Yankee estimate the number, taking the 
number which flew over his house as a basis, at a 
“leetle more than ten thousand million.” 

A few were brought in by the sportsmen, and 
are believed to be the black-breasted plover. These 
flocks were arranged in straight lines like wild 
geese, and they emitted a noise like a whistle. 
Their weight will average five ounces; shape like 
a dove, but with long curved wings ; head and bill 
like a pigeon, with an oval white ring with an ed- 
ging of black around the eye; feathers on the back 
black, tinged with a yellowish green ; on the breast 
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brown and white ; long brown legs with but three 
toes ; crops filled with grasshoppers and other in- 
sects. Who can tell what they are, and where they 
came from '—[ Kennebec Journal. 

[Where is young Audubon? Surely, some one 
can give us the natural history of these strangers. ] 





A lady reader in Sandy Hill, Wisconsin, writes 
us that she was for many years a narrow-minded 
bigot, and that by the reading of our Journal she 
was taught a broader basis of charity and introdu- 
ced to a knowledge of herself. She also became 
acquainted with the Water-Cure, dismissed drugs 
from her sickly family, and commenced practicing 
Hydropathy, since which health and happiness 
bless her household. She concludes by saying :— 

“The Phrenological and Water-Cure Journals 
are now welcome and regular visitors to my hum- 
ble cottage. They come laden with the richest 
blessings for the bodily sufferer, and to the anxious 
inquirer after truth they arise like the Sun of 
Righteousness to dispense light and beauty to all 
who seek their healing balm.” 





EncounaGEMent—Harmony.— When writing on 
business, a subscriber thus expresses himself, “ I 
find that the Journals contain much valuable infor- 
mation. The science of Phrenology is founded in 
truth, and no art or ingenuity of man can over- 
throw it. To investigate the subject, is to pELizve. 
Still, as a matter of course, the believers in Phre- 
nology will have different views upon many sub- 
jects connected with man’s moral and intellectual 
nature ; but an open heart and generous charity to 
all will do much to bring mankind into harmonious 
unity of belief and action. Let us tell the truth 
freely, fearlessly, but kindly and affectionately 
Truth will prevail; man will be enlightened ; earth 
will become a paradise. uP. EK 





PREJUDICE, AN ANECDOTE. 


[In the absence of Mr. O.S. Fowler—we, his as- 
sociates, take the liberty to quote the following 
from a private letter just received. The writer of 
the letter resides in Portage county, Ohio. It illus- 
trates a truth which Bigots should learn.] 

“ Before closing I must tell you an anecdote for 
Mr. O. S. Fowler, which might show how far preju- 
dice goes, in belief, dc. In the winter I frequently 
read aloud from some books, for the benefit of our 
family. I had purchased some of Mr. Fowler’s 
books, and among them was “ Memory.” Now there 
was at our house a woman who didn’t believe in 
Phrenology, and thought Mr. Fowler deserved any- 
thing but respect. I took up said book on mem- 
ory, and somehow she got the notion that I was 
about to read from one of Mrs. Sigouraey’s works, 
which, by the way, she thought was right. I com- 
menced at the place where it says—‘Ho! youth 
one and all, stand up for exhortation.’ And by 
skipping the words Phrenology, read an hour, and 
was applauded more than once—it was called splen- 
did. A few evenings after I read in Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s book under the pretense that it was Fowler, 
and oh, sir, what a book! infidel, skeptic, dc.” 
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Dx. H. B.Gissons wy Pennsytvanta.—We clip 
the following from the Bradford Argus, of recent 


date :— 

“ It will be observed by our advertising columns, 

that Dr. H. B. Gibbons is now giving, by invitation, 
his second course of lectures on this science at the 
Court-house. To his first course of six lectures, we 
were attentive listeners. They were pleasing and 
instructive. As a practical Phrenologist and lectu- 
rer, we have a high opinion of Dr. Gibbons’ attain- 
ments. In the examination of the heads of alarge 
number of our most respectable citizens, his delin- 
eation of character was so strikingly acute as to 
elicit marked expressions of approbation from his 
audience, and entirely remove the skepticism of all 
who heard him, as to the truthfulness of the sci- 
ence. 
“In his practical lectures on the utility of the 
science—his frank and critical instructions to par- 
ents, how to rightly select occupations for their 
children ; to business men, how to select apprenti- 
ces, clerks, and companions for life ; as well as his 
advice to parents and teachers in governing child- 
ren, subduing their passions and calling out the 
finer and nobler feelings of the infantile mind, by 
which they are prepared to shun the various ave- 
nues of vice, and qualified for all the useful avoca- 
tions of life, is truly worthy the attention of every 
lover of truth and science. 

“ Dr. Gibbons will remain in our county some six 
or eight weeks, and is prepared to give lectures 
wherever he may be invited. 

“ Anything done to sustain him through a course 
of lectures, and to aid him in the advancement of 
this science, is in our opinion patronizing a worthy 
man and doing a public good. 





Ormion or an Eprreess.—Mrs. Nicnots, one of 
the editors of the Windham County Democrat, a 
weekly newspaper published in Brattleboro’, Ver- 
mont, says :— 

“We spent an hour at the Phrenological depot 
of the Messrs. Fowlers and Wells and Co., 142 
Washington-street, Boston, and submitted our head 
to an examination, incog. Previous examinations 
had raised our curiosity—and without gratifying 
that of our readers, who have had the best oppor- 
tunity to read our Phrenology in our actual sayings 
and doings—we would bespeax their patronage of 
Messrs. Fowlers and Co., when business or pleas- 
ure brings them in the vicinity of either of their 
business offices, in New York or Boston. 

“Mr. D. P. Butler, one of the firm, whose ac- 
quaintance we made in Boston, has long been enga- 
ged in the Phrenological department with the 
Messrs. Fowler, and is recommended as g superior 
lecturer and practical Phrenologist.” 


=<oor 





A Disreactep Mrxvo—A woman of rare beauty 
has for some days past been wandering about New 
Orleans, asking every one she meets for her child. 
Poor demented creature, her question is a vain one, 
for the child she seeks is sleeping its last sleep in 
the chill bosom of the grave! But it were useless 
so to speak to the childless mother. She has a 
monomaniac’s belief in the existence of her dar- 
ling, which no words of cold dissuasion can alter or 





efface. Though one and another tell her that they 
know nothing of the child, still she pursues the 
calm tenor of her way, and to the next comer re- 
peats her inquiry with hope unwavering. The 
youth and beauty of the poor, demented one, add- 
ed to the palpable cause of her insanity, have cre- 
ated a lively interest in her behalf. She was, as 
it would seem, married young, and young she be- 
came a widow and a mother. The loss of her hus- 
band was a sad blow to her, but the loss of her 
child she could not bear, and it left her what she 
is—insane. Alas! poor childless one-—New Or- 
leans Daily Times. 

[By early attention and proper management, the 
mind of this woman could have been restored, not- 
withstanding the shock which the two most pow- 
erful of her social organs had thus received. Some 
humane friend should have taken her in, provided 
all things necessary for her bodily comfort, then, 
with music and other agencies, her mind should 
have been diverted and taken off from the cause 
of her grief; or another’s child could have been 
presented her, until the equilibrium of her faculties 
had been re-established. Like different diseases of 
the body, so those of the mind, produced by differ- 
ent causes, require different treatment. A PRactt- 
caL Parenotoaist would be able to take all the 
conditions into account, and apply the proper 
remedy in each and every case, and, when possible 
to restore the organs of the brain to their usual 
harmony of action ] 





Reviews. 


Detra’s Docrors; or a Glance behind the Scenes. 
By Hannah Gardner Creamer. “It hath a plan 
but no plot: Life has none.” New York: Fow- 
Lers and We ts, Publishers; Price, 75 cents. 











This is a work of decided merit, written by 
a lady whose talent is already very favorably 
known to many in the literary world. Unlike the 
general tone of female literature, there is in this 
work more of the strength and stateliness of the 
masculine pen, and far less of the mere esthetic 
adornment which usually is too prevalent in female 
writers, than we remember to have lately seen. 

We think her style more like that of Miss Sedg- 
wick than any writer within our knowledge. She 
never descends to common place, nor does she lose 
her balance in impulsive and ill-timed flights of 
fancy ; but she bears herself upward and onward 
with steady eye and unfaltering wing. Her theme 
never drags heavily nor becomes insipid, nor droops 
in its interest, nor lacks the consecutive relation 
which gives unity and completeness to the whole. 

The book before us, cannot in a few paragraphs 
be satisfactorily analyzed. It must be read to be 
appreciated. We may say that it introduces us to 
a family, the father and mother of which possess 
entirely different temperaments and mental dispo- 
sitions, and the children, some resembling one and 
some the other parent and some partaking equally 
of both. This gives of course a variety of opinion 
and sentiment to the members of the family, and 
imparts a spiciness and piquancy to their colloquies 
of no common order. 





Delia, the heroine of the tale, has been delicately 
reared by over-indulgent parents, neglected all the 
rules of health, and of course become nervous and 
debilitated. The parents becoming alarmed, call 
in, one after another, men from all the various 
schools of medicine ; and it is surpassingly amusing 
to follow the invalid through her long penance for 
violated law, and that she finally recovered with- 
out the use of medicine. 

The various systems of medicine are very truth- 
fully set forth, and also the laws which govern 
health of body and mind. The ludicrous medley 
of cross- purpose prescriptions when contrasted with 
the advice of the noble Adelaide, and its happy 
results, we commend to the perusal of all hypo- 
chondriacs and those who make an apothecary shop 
of their stomachs. Those in good health, also will 
find the book very instructive and entertaining. 

Though written for perusal in the parlor, the 
nursery, or library, we expect the practitioners of 
medicine of every school will seek a copy of “ Dr- 
L14’s Docrors,” but whether they will like the 
“glance behind the scenes” we are not fully cer- 
tain. Of this we are sure, the people will like that 
“glance” if the doctors do not, and we go for the 
people. 

We would treat our readers to a chapter from 
this excellent work, but there would be lacking 
links in that interblending chain or plan which runs 
through the whole work, to sever which would do 


injustice to our author. 








General Patires. 


Premicms to Co-Workers.—We take pleasure in offer- 
ing to those who 80 cheerfully labor to extend the circula- 
tion of the Journal, the following premiums as an expres- 
sion of our gratitude. {If clubs for the coming year shall 
bear any relation to those of the past, our numerous meri- 
torious friends will receive premiums neither few nor small. 
Purenotocy isa beneficent science, and awakens in all 
who believe and love its teachings a desire to extend it 
more widely among their fellow men, Those who are 
thus generous to their neighbors, and liberal of time and 
effort in scattering scientific knowledge, we think merit at 
our hands a corresponding liberality. Accordingly we 
offer the following premiums for the new volume. 

Every Person who may obtain rirry susscrisers for 
the Seventeenta Votume of the Purgenotocicat Jour- 
NAL, and sends us $25, shall receive Fifty Copies of the Jour- 
nal one year, and Five Dollars worth of any of our Phre- 
nological Books, and Fifty Phrenological Almanacs. 

Those who obtain One Hundred Subscribers, and for- 
ward us $50, shall receive One Hundred Copies of the 
Journal one year, and Ten Dollars’ worth of Phrenological 
Books, and One Hundred Illustrated Phrenological Alma- 
nacs for 1853. 

To those who obtain Twenty Subscribers, and send us 
$10, we will send Twenty Copies of the Journal for one 
year, and Fifty Phrenological Almanacs. 

With this number, we send our Crrcutar Prospectvs, 
on which names of subscribers may be recorded and re- 
turned to us. 7 

We hope each present subscriber will obtain a Larose 
cLus, and thus entitle himself to the gratitude of his neigh- 
bors and Taz New Paemicm. 











Private Ciass 1x PurenoLtocy.—We shall commence 
a private class in Theoretical and Practical Phrenology at 
our office in New York, on Friday Evening, Dec. 3d., and 
continue it every Wednesday and Friday Evening during 
the month. Terms for the course : Ladies $1; Gentlemen, 
$2. Friends from the country desiring to attend, can ob- 
tain board for $3 per week. 
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Purenotoeicat Institute anp Musrum!— No, 194 
Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established four years 
since, and removed as above; by W. B. Elliott, Phrenolo- 
gist. Open to visitors—Free. Where courses of lectures 
on Phrenology and Physiology, and Lessons to Classes, wilt 
be given during the coming winter; also Professional Ex- 
aminations, furnishing a view of the mental endowments, 
in chart, verbally, or written, in reference to the practical 
of life, to interest, entertainment, utility, A constant and 
full supply of Fowlers and Wells’ publications and other 
Phrenological books, and busts, for sale. 





To Tue Poinr.—[As a model, we quote the following 
brief, explicit, yet sufficiently elaborate, business letter. It 
explains itself ]:— 

“ Charleston, Missouri. 

“ GenTLemen: My Phrenological Journal has stopped ; 1 
suppose the motive power is out. Inclosed, is $l—please 
send it from the time my subscription expired, as I want 
all the numbers.” G. W. 





ProresstonaL Examinations, with written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
direction as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
ners in business, ial compani for life, ete., etc., 
all of which will be found highly useful and exceedingly 
interesting. 

Our Rooms are in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
and 142 Washington-st., Boston. Fow Lers anp WELLS. 








FowLers anv We tts have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
Natural Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Question.—What books would 
be necesssary for a class just commencing the study of 
Phrenology without a teacher? And what would be the 
probable cost ?”—InquirER. 

Answer.—See answer to A.F, P., in the September num- 
ber, page 71. 

M. C. W., Mlinois,—Yes. 








Pow ‘Publications. | 








Two Lectures on Intemperance :—I. The Effects of In- 
temperance on the Poor and Ignorant. II. The Effects of 
Intemperance on the Rich and Educated. By Horace 
Mann. For sale by Fowiers and Weis, New York and 
Boston. Price 25 cts.; postage 4 cents. 

Whoever has read “ Thoughts for a Young Man” by this 
favorite author, and would be charmed by compact and 
elevated thoughts, classic wit, pure taste, and faultless 
English, will feel a sufficiently strong desire to peruse this 
masterly production without any advice from us to do so, 

These Lectures present several topics on this great sub- 
ject in an entirely new light, and we defy a reader of taste 
and criticism to follow him through—and we may almost 
defy such a man to begin and not finish—without being ir- 
resistibly led to conclusions similar to those of the author. 

He shows that the grocers, ostensibly more interested in 
the sale of liquor than any other clags, actually lose more 
than they gain by the traffic. This secms a startling propo- 
sition, but these Lectures will force the conclusion upon the 
reader, and show why, by facts and figures as wellas by 
stern logic. We predict a great circulation for this brilliant 
effort of a great mind. 


The Temperance Refermation ; its History from the Organ- 
ization of the first Temperance Society to the adoption of 
the Liquor Law in Maine, in 1851. By Rev. Lisnevs 
Armstrone. New York: Fowters and Wetts; pp. 
408. Price $1 00. 

This work, written with vigor by one of the venerable 
pioneers in the noble cause to which it is devoted, cannot 
fail to elicit the most extensive and profitable perusal. 

It is the first effort to give a clear history of this great 
reform, and by one so well qualified to do it will make this 
work doubly acceptable to the public at thistime. The 
author and his work came to us bearing the strongest in- 
dorsement and commendation by such men as Chancellor 
Walworth, Mr. Delavan, Judges Bockes, Hay, and Warren, 


CS 








Rev. C. C, Leigh, President of the New York City Temper- 
ance Alliance, R. N. Haven, Esq., President of the New 
York State Temperance Alliance, who know him well and 
have read his manuscript. 

The author and his ability to do justice to his subject are 
too well known to the public to require any other proof of 
the value to the world of this work. 

Let this book find a place in every family, and the curse 
of intemperance would soon be banished from our Jand. 
Temperance lecturers cannot do a better service to the 
cauge than to give a broadcast distribution to this “ History 
of the T Reformation.” 





PROSPECTUS OF THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, FOR 
VOL. XV., 1853. 


Heatts Rerorm is emphatically the GREAT DEMAND OF 
THE ace. Disease and infirmity hang like deadly incu- 
buses on the cause of human progress, marring the hap- 
piness of mankind, and paralizing the best energies of the 
human race. 

Tus Water-Coure Jovrnat has undertaken to educate 
the people in a knowledge of the Laws of HEALTH; 
and in fulfilling this great mission, it has attained a circu- 
lation and influence unprecedented in the annals of medi- 
calliterature. Wherever its doctrines are thoroughly ex- 
amined, they are approved in principle; wherever they are 
intelligently tested, they are adopted in practice. 

Tue Paitosorpny or Lire will be unfolded in all its 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, SOCIAL, MENTAL, and MORAL RELATIONS, 
Believing that “sound mindsin sound bodies” must be 
the general rule in the community, instead of the exception 
as at present, before humanity can work out the glorious 
destiny of which it is capable, the natural and perfect in- 
tegrity of the WHOLE HUMAN BEING Will continue to be the 
leading theme of the Journal. 


Tue Preservation oF Heattu will involve a id 


The Magazine for your Family. 





PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME VI. OF THE STUDENT, A 
FAMILY MISCELLANY AND MONTHLY SCHOOL 
READER. EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS. - 


Tuts work entered upon its Sizth Volume with the Wovem- 
ber number,with more flattering prospecis than ever before, 
Its objects—PuysicaL, Morat and inretiectva ImPRrove- 
mEnT—have been so successfully carried out as to meet the 
unqualified approbation of its thousands of readers. Being 
80 arranged as to adapt it to every member of the family, 
from the child to the parents, it occupies a broader field 
than any other magazine extant, and is emphatically Taz 
Famity MisceLiany. 

Tue Pian or Toe Worx is unlike any other before the 
public. Several pages are devoted to articles in prose and 
poetry from the ablest writers, embracing subjects of inte- 
rest for the older members of the family and the advanced 
classes in school. The Youth’s Department contains narra- 
tives to teach valuable moral lessons, relating to habits, con- 
duct, etc. ; also travels, natural bistory, and articles on sci- 
entific subjects, adapted to the capacity of the young. Fur 
Children a few pages contain articles with easy words and 
simple ideas. Teachers and Parents will find a portion 
devoted to useful suggestions relating to their duties and 
responsibilities. A Record of Events, embracing a brief 
summary of the news from month to month, is given. 

A Monta ty Scnoor Reaper is one of the leading char- 
acteristics of this work. It is adapted to classes of different 
grades, and furnishes fresh and entertaining matter every 
month, thus imparting to the pupils a variety of useful in- 
formation that cannot be obtained from their school books, 
while it develops a taste for reading. 

Tae Aim or THE Stvupent is to develop body and mind, 
interest and instruct the intellect, enkindle a love for such 
learning as will be practically useful in life. While its pa- 
ges breathe a high moral tone, and inculcate none but pure 





ation of the relations of alr, LIGHT, FOOD, DRINK, BATHING, 
TEMPERATURE, EXERCISE, CLOTHING, OccUPATION, the 
FASHIONS, &c., as well as of every other hygienic influence 
which concerns the growth and development of the human 
organism. 

Tus True Heatine Art which may be resolved into 
the two general processes of PURIFICATION and INVIGORA- 
TION, Will be taught by scientific discussions, and illustrated 
by examples in Hydropathic practice, excluding all drug- 
medication, and all other destructive or injurious agents or 
processes. 

Tue Risinc Generation are most deeply interested in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Screxce of Human Lirs. 
The young, the gifted, the accomplished, are daily and 
hourly cut down in their promise, whilst manhood is 
blasted in its prime. Here, again, ignorance is the evil— 
knowledge the remedy. 


Tae Moruers or ovr Race.—lt is indisputable to the 
physiological regeneration of our race that the mothers be 
healthy in themselves, and wise in the regulation of the 
dietetic and other voluntary habits of their children; and 
we know of no publication, save this, which supplies the 
useful information. 


A Porvtarn Worx.—Let it be borne in mind, that the 
Warer-Cure Jovrnat is a thoroughly Porutar Work, a 
work for the people, and not the organ of a profession or 
sect. Its aim is to make every reader acquainted with the 
structure, functi and relati of his own body; and 
to be to every one an unerring guide in the preservation of 
health, or its restoration. 


Tux Jovurnat will be published the first of each month, 
on the following extremely low 





TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00) Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r 10 00 


Please address all letters, post Patp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Curnton Hatt, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


Sf The New Volume commences in January, 1853. 
Subscriptions should be sent in at once. Now is the time. 





principles, they will be free from party and sectarian preju- 
dices, endeavoring to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

The Stupent commences its Sizth Volume with Novem- 
BER, and will be published on the first of each month, con- 
tainining THIRTY-TWO large octavo pages, with numerous 
illustrations, on the following 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Single agar year. $1 00 | Eight nen year. $6 00 
Five Copies, “ 400 m Copies, “ 10 00 
POSTAGE ON THE STUDENT: 

To any post-office in the United States, when paid quar- 
terly or yearly in advance, is only half a cent a month, or 
SIX CENTS A YEAR. 

{3 Sample numbers will be sent gratis when desired. 
Please address all letters, post-Parp, to 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Cunton Hatt, 131 Nassav-Srreet, N.Y. 

Acents Wanrtep in all parts of the Union, to whom the 

most liberal encouragement will be given. 


—<eor 


The postage, under the late law of Congress, on the Parr- 
NoLoeicaL Journal, the Watrer-Cure Journat, and the 
Srvpent, to any part of the United Siates, is only “ siz 
cents a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly in advance 
at the office where received by him. If not paid in advance, 
the postage will be double those rates, viz.: twelve cents a 
year. 





Tae Unstversat Puonocrarurr.—Devoted to the Dis- 
semination of Phonography and to Verbatim Reporting, 
with Practical Instruction to Learners. Printed in Phono- 
graphy. Published Monthly, at One Doutar a Year, in 
advance, 

The expense of this new style of printing is so great, 
that no discount or abatement can be made to clubs. Sin- 
gle numbers may be hed, prepaid by mail, at rwetve 
CENTS each. 





Gotp Do.tars.— Where smail current bank-notes cannot 
be obtained, it will be found perfectly safe and convenient 
to inclose and remit, at single letter postage, Gold Dollars, 
or Quarter Eagles. These pieces should be secured to a 
thin card, slip of paper, or by a thread, before inclosing the 
letter. This will prevent the piece from slipping out. , 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


“PRosPecTus. 


PirRENoLoGY the science of uinp, includes in its wide 
domain, a knowledge of all the faculties, passions, and 
powers,ofthe suman sovt ; all the bodily organism over 
which thé soul presides, with its structare and funetions ; 
and all the realm of nature to which man is related, and 
with which he should live in harmony. It tncludesa knowl 
edge of man and his relations te Ged, and to the aniverse. 
It is thus acentral and prehensive science, beginning 
with the constrroTioy oF max, and ending with all his pos- 
sible relations, srrnrrUdtL and marexmtaL. It is thus that 
seLr-KNowLepes is the basis of all knowledge. 





Tuz Purewotocicat Journal, therefore, has a sphere 
that is universal. All philosophy, all scienceyall art, all 
the details of practical life are legitimate subjects of dis- 
cussion ia its columas. From this vast field we aim to se- 
lect the most important, useful, and interesting masters. 


Purenocoey, the science which unfolds to man the laws 
of his own Passional, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command our first attention ; all other subjects 
being, in fact, but applications and illustrations ofthe prin- 
ciples of this science. We shall illustrate the varieties.of 
cerebral development by spirited and truthfal engravings 
of striking specimens of Human Nature, in its highest and 
lowest, its harmonious and discordant, its symmetrical and 
grotesque developments. 


Eptcarton, or the best methods of developing, harmo- 
nizing, Strengthening, and training the mental and moral fac- 
ulties, not only in youth, but in maturity, and at home as 
well as at school, will claim at our hands the space its im- 
portance merits. 

Puvs1o.oey, or the science of the Laws or Lirs, as it 
defines the relations and harmonies which should exist be- 
tween the mind and the instrument of its varied manifes- 





« Kxow Tuyse.r.” 


DEVOTED TO [1853. 


Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. 





Tux Jovnnat. will be published on the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 ; Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 00 
Please address al! letters, post-Parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 
{#9 The New Volume commences in January, 1853. 
Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Now is the time. 


LOLA LLLLLLDDDODODOMmmnrnwnwnwnm*. 


DQ few Editorial Motives of t 


A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interest of man, writ- 
ten in the clear and lively style of its practiced Editors, and 
afforded at the “ridiculously low price” of One Dollar a 
Year, must succeed in running up its present large circula- 
tion to a much higher figure.—Vew York Tribune. 


It aims not only to promulgate the principles of Phreno- 
logical Science and Reform, but to diffuse intelligence 
among all classes.— Syracuse Standard. 


We doubt if there is another work of equal value pub- 
lished anywhere for the price.— Portland Transcript. 


We know of no work published, that has done or is do- 
ing more to elevate and improve mankind than this Jour- 
nal. {t is worth many times its value to every family, sta- 
dent, teacher, or professional man, and contains volumes 
of truths, new, useful, and elevating.— The American 
Citizen. 


The Phrenological Journal is one of the best Scientific 
Periodicals in the country.— Boston Morning News. 


This excellent Journal is doing more te benefit mankind 
than all the gokd diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
One Dollar per year and is worth ten times that in any 
family.—Cleveland Commercial. 

—_— -—_—— 

With admirable ability, the illustration and defense of 
Phrenological principles ip carried on through this Jour 
nal.—Canada Watchmen. 


a 





This Journal is calculated to confer a vast amount of 
benefit upon the world. Let it be read and circulated.— 
Amherst, Mass., Express. 


We wonld recommend this valuable periodical to the 
attention of all who esteem a “sound mind in a healthy 
body ” the first condition of temporal happiness.— West- 


field News Letter. 


The Journal, in point of appearance, is a beautiful speci- 
men of mechanical taste, and its reading matter, for ability 
and interest, is not excelled by any other monthly serial 
that is published.— Troy Family Journal. 


This deservedly popular, highly interesting, monthly 
Journal commences a new volume in January, and a dol- 
lar cannot be better laid out for the meptal improvement 
of all, during the long winter evenings, than by subscribing 
for it.—Ohio Free Democrat. 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge 
to be learned in the world ?—then “know thyself!” Todo 
this, send for the Phrenological Journal, and read it. No 
other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
and especially the young men and young women.—WVew 
Era. 





To Frienps anv Co-Worxers.—Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, and in the advancement of 
science, is earnestly invited to aid inthe circulation of Tur 
Awensca®, Purenotootcat Journat for 1853, 
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tations in the bodily organism, will be explained and illus- 
trated in stich.a manner asto enable the reader to observe 
the conditions of Health and to.avoid the causes of Disease. 
Thus securing a long, vigorous, and happy life to himself 
and his posterity. , 

PsYCHOLOGY, OF THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, Vague as it 
Row is in its terms, uncertain fivits:facts, and indefluite in 
its conclusions, must still be to every inquiring mind, a sub- 
ject of int interest. This subject will be carefully ex- 
amined. 

Youne Mew about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journala friend and monitor, to encourage them 
in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for 
usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. 

Aericuttourg, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive attention, and 
make the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and 
indeed to all who have a fruit-tree or a garden. 





MecnanicaL.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanica) arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions. explained and illustrated with en- 
gravings. 

Tae Naturat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechatiism, 
Agriculture, and General [ntelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1853. 


Tur Mecwanic, the Parmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher,and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable com , 
panion. 


LAD 


he Bournal,. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Money on all specie-paying. banks will be received in 
p1yme st iorthe Journal. 


Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be inclosed 
in 4 letter without increasing the postage. ' 

This Journal will be sent in cl f post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently sueenret subscribers 
wish to make a present of a yolume to their friends in 
other places. 


Letters addressed to the Publishers should be. pisinly 
written, containing the name of the Post-Orrice, County, 
and State. A = 


Theonly way to secure a complete file of this Journal, 
is by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume. 
The Journal is not stereotyped. 


Clubs may now be formed in every neighborhood through- 
out our country, and beYorwarded at once to the publishers, 


for the new volume to be commenced on the first of Janu- 
Ary, EIGHTEEN. MUNDRED AND_1FTY-DMRER. 
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